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Opening Season on the Seaway 4 


The Dutch freighter Prins Wilhelm George 
Frederik, first of the large ocean-going ves- 
sels to enter the St. Lawrence Seaway, in the 
lock at St. Lambert, Quebec, where Queen 
Elizabeth and President Eisenhower for- 
mally opened the Seaway this summer. 
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Salty Cunningham, Junior, Birmingham 
High School, Brimingham, Mich.: * By 
carrying Skripcartridges in your pocket 
or purse, you can fill your Skripsert pen 
right during a class or exam! And 
it takes just a few seconds!” 


Mike Hegan, Senior, St. Ignatius High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio: “Here is a 
fountain pen whose new compact length 
fits a shirt pocket. The chrome cap 
makes it a rich-looking pen for my 
money. And it writes perfectly, too!” 


Ann Margret Olson, 
Freshman, Northwest- 
ern University, Evans- 
on, Illinois :**Themod- 
ern point of this Skrip- 
sert cartridge fountain 
pen brings out the 
character in handwrit- 
ing—as only a real 
fountain pen can!" 


John Tomlinson, Freshman, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: “To fill your Skripsert 
pen, just drop a Skrip cartridge 
into the barrel! No mess this 
semester for me!” 


Ricky Morey, Senior, St. Clair 
High School, Upper St. Clair Town- 
ship, Pa.: **The only kind of car- 
tridges you can insert by either 
end are those bearing the name of 
Skrip! No fooling, you could fill 
this pen with your eyes closed! 





Five-pock of Skrip 
coartridges.... 

Economy-pack of 
12 cortridges . 98¢ 
(in your choice of 
eight washableand 
permonent colors) 











Adeline Chase Kamke, 
Sophomore,Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, 
Virginia: “This is the 
fountain pen that does 
away with the ink bot- 
tle. And what a won- 
derful idea for a gift!” 


Just arrived at your Sheaffer dealer's 
—an all-new, popular-priced model 
of the ever-popular Skripsert car- 
tridge fountain pen! Letterman or 
Latin major, you'll find Sheaffer’s 
Skripsert cartridge fountain pens are 
so downright perfect for school that 
millions of students own them! Get 
yours now, before the first morning 
of the new semester dawns! 


SHEAFFER'S 
Skripsert- 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
$95 
with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
(Other models at $5.00 and $8.75.) 


With matching Fineline pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
from $4.95 to $13.95 for the set. 


Giese, w. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, 1OWA 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


for 








Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


And do they! Crisp highlight and brilliant sparkle 
to even the most routine snapshots tell you that 
Ansco films are tailor-made to give perfect results. 
That’s because only Ansco films, color or black and 
white, have a balance and a sensitivity that defy 
even the most difficult picture-taking conditions. 
Try any one of these great films soon 
Super Anscochrome®. World’s finest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gives great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 
Anscochrome*. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32— and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan®. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure Index (daylight) 64! 

Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





PAUL ANKA Co-Star of “GIRLS’ TOWN,” an MGM release J : 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair 
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Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you’ll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your 
hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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Under extreme pressure, and at high temperature, silica from materials such 
as ordinary sand can be made to grow into quartz crystals such as these. 


GOOD QUARTZ IS HARD TO FIND 
—SO WE GROW OUR OWN 


Wait a minute—isn’t quartz 
something you find in the earth? 
If anyone “grows”’ it, it is Mother 
Nature, and she’s been doing it 
for millions of years. 


Well, all quartz used to be nat- 
ural! But Bell Laboratories scien- 
tists developed a practical method 
for growing quartz crystals 
artificially. 


They had to, because quartz is 
used in a lot of telephone equip- 
ment and natural quartz isn’t al- 
ways of the quality needed. You 
probably know that we can send 
several telephone conversations at 
the same time on the same circuit. 
High-quality quartz crystals help 
us perform this and many other 
of the wonders of communication. 


Another reason why we needed 


to grow our own quartz was the 
fact that most natural quartz 
comes from abroad, and in time of 
emergency it might be impossible 
to get. 


Now the Bell System has begun 
to produce quartz for its own use. 
This is possible because scientists 
asked, ““Why can’t we make quartz? 
Just because nobody ever has be- 
fore doesn’t mean it’s impossible!”’ 


That kind of approach in Bell 
System science and research is con- 
stantly helping to improve the tele- 
phone service that you and your 
family enjoy every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose your technical schooling before enlistment. Developed by today’s Army—a special educational program for 
high school graduates only! If you pass the qualification tests, you choose your course in the world’s finest technical 
schools. And you have your choice guaranteed before you enlist! Pick from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose from 107 valuable classroom courses. Radar, Electronics, Engineering, 
Missiles, Automotives, Atomics, Machine Accounting—many more. Here's a chance to get a real headstart in work 
you like. Ask your Army recruiter. He'll gladly explain all the details. 





GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 





Message from India 


Dear Editor: 

I am a boy seventeen and a halt 
years old. I first came across your mag- 
azine at the United States Information 
Service library here in New Delhi, 
India. I like it immensely and read 
it regularly. It has completely changed 
(for the better) my views of the Ameri- 
can teen-ager. 

In India, nest people think that 
American boys and girls waste all their 
time on sports cars, dates, and jam 
sessions, Your reputation is bad. This 
is mostly due to rock-and-roll movies 
and trashy novels. 

What an educational asset 
Scholastic must be for U.S. teen-agers! 
The “Letters to the Editor” show the 
decency, intelligence, and sobriety of 
American youth—not Hollywood’s ver- 
sion of the American teen-ager. I wish 
all Indian students could read you 
magazine. 


Senior 


Ashok Jain 
New Delhi, India 


Visitor from the Kremlin 


Dear Editor: 

I’m no Communist-sympathizer, but 
I'm glad Nikita Khrushchev is going to 
pay a visit to our country. The visit 
may clear up some of his misconcep- 
tions. I don’t think he can even imagine 
the great industrial might of the U. S., 
and how greatly Americans benefit 
from it. 

It'll do Khrushchev good to talk to 
the man on the street. Khrushchev 
will find out for himself that we have 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. He'll learn that American work- 
ers aren't the slaves of a handful of 
greedy capitalists. Millions of workers 
own stock in corporations. Khrushchev 
also should see a strike. This is a right 
his workers do not have. 

Trudy Bates 
Miami, Florida 


Dear Editor: 
We shouldn't let Khrushchev into 
our country. Let’s not forget that his 


ers 


hands are stained with the blood of the 
Hungarians and thousands of his politi- 
cal enemies. z 

This is no ordinary politician. He has 
enslaved millions of people in Asia and 
Europe. The satellite peoples may give 
up all hope of liberation if they find 
out that our leaders are getting palsy- 
walsy with their captor—only a month 
after Congress declared “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” 

Let’s not forget that Japanese offi- 
cials were guests in our country in 1941 
—but that didn’t stop Japan from bomb- 
ing Pearl Harbor. This proves that ex 
change visits mean nothing. 

And suppose Khrushchev is wowed 
by the wonders he sees here? Do you 
think his government-controlled press 
will print the truth? Fat chance! 

Carl Schiller 
Milu auke é 


Wisconsin 


Truth vs. Lies in Vienna 


Dear Editor: 

In July a World Youth Festival, 
sponsored by the Communists, was held 
in Vienna, Austria. It featured folk 
dancing, athletic events, and _ political 
meetings. Lurking under the festivities— 
like a rattlesnake coiled under a rock- 
was a powerful Red propaganda ma- 
chine. 

This year the World Youth Festival 
had two unusual features. First, it was 
held in Vienna, which is not a Commu- 
nist capital. Second, a group of Ameri- 
can anti-Communist delegates “crashed” 
the festival. They fought lies with facts. 
In addition, every Austrian youth or- 
ganization and political party—except 
the local Communist party—boycotted 
the. festival. 

I think a lot of credit should go to 
the American anti-Communists who 
attended the festival. In many cases 
they had to pay their own way to 
Austria. The Red delegates, on the 


other hand, were given free transporta- 
tion. The American anti-Communists 
also had to put up with strong-arm 
tactics from the Reds. In one instance, 
the Reds beat up an American girl. 
What I ara getting at is that more 
American boys and girls -hould arm 
themselves mentally for the cold war 
against communism. The Reds are 
shrewd propagandists. We mustn't sell 
them short. It takes a keen mind to 
answer their taunts about capitalism. 
Paul Jenkins 
Chicago, Illinois 


will devote its 
“Communism 


(Senior Scholastic 
November 1] issue to 
and America.”—Fditors. ) 


School in Summer? 


Dear Editor: 

Another summer has gone to pot 
What have I accomplished? Nothing 
much. I worked afternoons in a garage 
Most mornings I slept until ten or 
eleven. I went fishing and camping on 
weekends with my parents. So what? 
As far as I'm concerned, I’ve wasted 
ten weeks. 

What do I propose? Let’s have only 
a four week summer vacation! The rest 
of the time we could spend in school. 
We would learn more and be better 
prepared to enter college. As it is, most 
schools are closed during the summer. 
This is a waste of space and teaching 
talent. 

Robert Wilson 
Brooklyn, New York 


(How about it, readers? We'd like 
to hear your ideas about school in the 
summer. We'll publish the best letters. 
Mail yours, along with your name and 
school, to: Letters to the Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 











Ideas to Live By 











wither and die. 





The winning of freedom is not to be compared to the winning of a 
game—with the victory recorded forever in history. Freedom has its life 
in the hearts, the actions, the spirit of men and so it must be daily earned 
and refreshed—else like a flower cut from its life-giving roots, it will 


—Dwicnut D. E1senHowrr 











Wide World photo 
This summer's world-resounding ‘Conference in the Kitchen” teok place 
at U. $. Exhibition in Moscow as Soviet Premier Khrushchev (jeft) and 
U. S. Vice-President Nixon (right) traded comments akout displays. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


One of the summer's most talked-about 
events was the so-called “Conference in the 
Kitchen” in Moscow (shown at left). 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon of the U S. 
and Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Unidn were the principal “conferees”—and 
their “conference” took place in the kitchen of 
a model American home built for the U. S. 
Exhibition at Sokolniki Park in Moscow. 

Their free-wheeling banter was recorded on 
video tape for TV showing throughout both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. News- 
papers in both lands published word-for-word 
accounts of the verbal give-and-take. 

This chance to see leaders of East and West 
debating out in the open was in sharp contrast 
to the behind-closed-doors conferences that 
have been going on in Geneva, Washington, 
Moscow, Paris, London, and other cities. 

Some people say the‘ “conference in the 
Kitchen” was a logical cutgrowth of the “spirit 
of free exchange” surrounding U. S.-Soviet ex- 
hibits this summer in Moscow and New York. 


U.S.-Soviet Exhibitions ... Educational 


A pro and con discussion: Do “Exhibitions of Science, Technology, 


Union on September 10, 1958, provid- 
ing for exhibits to be held in Moscow 
and New York in 1959—“devoted to the 
demonstration of the development of 





FOR! 


1. U. $,-Soviet exhibitions emphasize 











sons everywhere. And, when we find 
out that our daily problems are similar, 
we may find a common basis for under- 
standing the global problems we face. 
“I believe,” said Mr. Bowles, “that 


the peaceful aspects of a nation’s life. 


Since the end of World War II, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have been locked in a “cold war” which, 
on several occasions, has threatened to 
explode into a hot one. 

Leaders in both nations, however, 
have warned that a hot war in the age 
of nuclear weapons and intercontinental 
missiles might destroy both sides. Thus 
they have sought to find peaceful ways 
for the free world and the Communist 
world to “co-exist” without war. 

The United States has insisted, how- 
ever, that such “peaceful coexistence” 
depends on a free exchange of people 
and ideas between nations. As Abraham 
Lincoln once said: “Man likes him whom 
he does know much better than him 
whom he does not know.” 

That is why the U. S. Government 
with the Soviet 


signed an «agreement 


science, technology, and culture.” 

As Representative Chester A. Bowles 
(Dem., Conn.) told Senior Scholastic: 
‘When we display for the Soviets, and 
when they display for us what each 
nation has done in the fields of science, 
medicine, agricultural and industrial in- 
novations, and in the peaceful utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, we learn more 
of the aspirations of the people of the 
two nations.” 

Mr. Bowles, who was once our am- 
bassador to India, continued: “When 
we see the consumer goods of the 
Soviets, and in turn display our own, 
we find that food and clothing, housing 
and recreation, and art and education 
are matters of common concern to per- 








UU. S.-Soviet exhibitions are among the 
most important means for the promo- 
tion of peace that we have devised.” 


2. Exchange exhibitions combat many 
false beliefs people may have about 
other nations. 


How much does the average Ameri- 
can really know about the way the aver- 
age Russian lives? We hear about Soviet 
sputniks and about Communist political 
intrigues—but what do we know about 
the daily life of most Russians? 

Exchange exhibitions give Americans 
a chance to see for themselves examples 
of Soviet science and technology, ex- 
amples of Soviet books, schoolrooms, 
and laboratories, examples of modern 
Moscow apartments, examples of Soviet 
fashions and consumer goods—among 
many other everyday things. 

(Continued on page 28) 





They say this month’s visit to the U. S. by 
Khrushchev is also an outgrowth of this spirit. 
Others say the whole exhibit was just a 
propaganda circus resolving few of the real 
issues which divide East and West today. 
Furthermore, the Russians used it as a spring- 
board for a barrage cf anti-American propa- 
ganda “pooh-poohing” what we displayed. 

The Soviet Exhibition took place at New 
York's huge Coliseum, from June 30 to August 
10. The U. S, Exhibition took place in newly 
built exhibition halls in Moscow’s large Sokol- 
niki Park from July 25 to September 4. 

The aim of both exhibitions can perhaps best 
be summed up in these words by President 
Eisenhower: “It is my fervent wish that by 
this means . . . the people of our two great 
nations gain a better understanding of each 
other. Thus can the foundations be strength- 
ened for our cooperation in the achievement 


of mankind’s greatest goal—a fruitful and 


flourishing world at peace.” 


Do such exhibitions achieve these ends? Do 


they succeed in promoting world peace? 


Here are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


a 
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Entrance to Soviet Exhibition in New York Coliseum featured statue 
of a Russian worker, portrait of Lenin (leader of 1917 Communist 
Revolution), and display of nose cone of Soviet sputnik (right). 


Exchange or Propaganda Circus? 


and Culture’ between the U. S. and Russia promote world peace? 





AGAINST! 


1. U. $.-Soviet exhibitions do little to 
settle the real problems dividing us. 


No Soviet exhibition at the New York 
Coliseum nor U. S. exhibition at Sok- 
olniki Park in Moscow can alter the 
political forces which will decide the 
question of war or peace. 

Instead, these exhibitions simply blur 
our political vision. They distract us 
from the realities of Communist intrigue 
in Berlin, Hungary, the Middle East, 
and elsewhere. They throw a figurative 
smog over the fact that Red agents are 
at work in dozens of capitals right now 
trying to sabotage or “subvert” free 
democratic governments. Remember, 
only a year ago Khrushchev growled at 
the *". S.: “We will bury youl” 

As Rep. Francis E. Walter of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, told 
Senior Scholastic: “U. S.-Soviet exhibi- 
tions must not obscure the fact that the 











international Commupist conspiracy is 
irretrievably dedicated to world revo- 
lution. The Number One target of the 
Communist Empire is the United States, 
with which international communism is 
at total war—involving subversion, psy- 
chological warfare and force.” 

No clearer proof of this can be found 
than the way the Russians tried to dis- 
credit our exhibition at Sokolniki Park 
this summer. The Soviet press, which is 
controlled by the government, heaped 
scorn aad charges of “fraud” on the 
American Exhibition day after day. 
Soviet broadcasts told the Russian 
people that our exhibit was nothing but 
exaggeration and deception—and that 
any Russian who believed what he saw 
as “typical” of the U. S. was a fool. 

For example, Pravda (the Communist 
party newspaper) devoted an entire 
half page to disputing the fact that the 
average U. S. family earns $90 a week. 
Even with such an income, Pravda 
babbled, a U. S. family could afford 
only one egg a person daily, one half a 
quart of milk, and only three telephone 


calls a week—made from a phone booth 
because the family could not possibly 
afford a private telephone! 

We know how ridiculous such state- 
ments are. But what conclusion is the 
average Russian—brought up to believe 
everything Pravda says—likely to reach? 
Will he believe the “show” of a far- 
away nation he has been taught to dis- 
trust? Or will be believe Pravda? 


2. These exhibitions ‘present « biased 
picture of a nation’s achievements. 


Reverse the situation. How much of 
the Soviet exhibition in New York could 
Americans take at face value? 

For example, in the midst of the 
Soviet exhibit of radio and television 
equipment, stood a huge pedestal with 
a life-size bronze bust atop it. A plaque 
on the pedestal said: “A. S. Popov, The 
Inventor of Radio.” Not an inventor of 
radio, not Russian inventor of radio, but 
THE inventor of radio! 

What, we might ask, ever became of 
Marconi? 

(Continued on p. 28, col. 3) 
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Senior Scholastic maps 


West Berlin is ‘island’ of freedom 
surrounded by a Communist ‘‘sea 

110°miles from bordet of free West 
Germany. American, British, French 
troops are stationed in West Berlin 





East and West 

meet face to face 

in divided Berlin 

and divided Germany 
—in the cold war's 


newest test of strength 


Wide World 
WEST BERLIN shop offers fashionabie, 
well-tailored dresses which sell for 26, 
19, 32, and 34 marks. (West mark is 
worth about 25 cents.) West Berlin secre- 
taries average 350 marks a month. 


Germany 


A House 
Divided 





‘ Wide World 
EAST BERLIN shop offers dresses of poor- 
er cloth and workmanship at 68 and 61 
marks. Jacket at right is 60 marks, and 
slacks 84 marks. Secretary in East also 
earns 350 marks, but value is less. 


MAGINE, for a moment, ‘hit an 
“iron curtain” divides the United 
States at the Mississippi River. 

The states lying to the west are free 
and democratic, just as they have al- 
ways been. But the states east of the 
river have fallen under a ruthless Com- 
munist dictatorship. All efforts to re- 
unite the country have failed. 

Imagine, too. that the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C similarly divided. The 
eastern part of our capital is under 
Red control. The western part has 
managed to remain an “island” of free- 
dom in a vast Communist “sea.” 

West Washington is protected by 
Western troops. It is connected to far- 
away West United States by a few land 
and air routes running through the 
Communist zone to the Mississippi. The 
West has warned that it will use its 
full power to protect West Washington 


against threatened seizure by the Reds. 

It is terrifying to imagine America in 
this way—half free, half enslaved. Yet 
this is exactly the situation today in 
Germany and its capital, Berlin. Both 
are split into hostile East-West camps. 
Result: Germany is one of the hottest 
spots in the cold war. 

How did Germany and Berlin come 
to be divided? 

In 1939, after signing a “non-aggres- 
sion” deal with Soviet dictator Stalin, 
Hitler’s Nazi Germany unleashed 
World War II—the most devastating 
war in history. At first Britain and 
France fought Hitler alone. In 1941, 
Hitler attacked Russia, and later that 
year declared war on the U. S. 

By 1945, Germany was crushed by 
the Allied armies of Britain, France, 
Russia, and the U. S. Hitler, the would- 
be wofld conqueror, was dead. 

The victorious Allies split defeated 
Germany into four zones of occupation. 
The U. S., Britain, and France occupied 
three zones in West Germany. East 
Germany came under Russian control. 

Berlin was similarly divided into four 
sectors—three Western sectors and one 
Soviet. Since the city is located 110 
miles inside the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many (see map), the Soviets agreed to 
establish three routes through their 
zone connecting West Berlin with West 
Germany. Ever since, Western military 
traffic along these lifelines has had to 
pass through Soviet checkpoints. 


Soviets Broke Agreement 

These divisions of Germany and Ber- 
lin Were not meant to split the country 
into four separate “nations.” The Big 
Four agreed—at a conference held at 
Potsdam, Germany, in 1945—to cooper- 
ate in destroying the Nazi party and 
building democratic parties. After this 
objective had been achieved, they 
would reunite their four occupation 
zones. A peace treaty would then be 
signed with one Germany. Berlin would 
be restored as the capital. 

As soon as the Potsdam Agreement 


Wide World 


was signed, however, the Soviets began 
to break it. Instead of building democ- 
racy, they set up a Red puppet dictator- 
ship in their zone. The West objected 
strenuously, but the Russians turned a 
deaf ear. 

Frustrated in their dealings with Rus- 
sia, the Western Allies decided to 
merge their three zones without the 
Soviet zone. Thus, in 1949, the demo- 
cratic Federal Republic of Germany was 
born. The city of Bonn became its 
capital. Russia was invited to let East 
Germany join the free republic. The in- 
vitation has never been accepted. 


Berlin Still Occupied 


In 1955 the Western allies officially 
ended their occupation of West Ger- 
many. They permitted her to rearm and 
join the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO). Today U. S., British, 
and French troops are stationed in the 
Federal Republic, not as conquerors, 
but as defense partners. 

East Germany is no longer “officially” 
occupied, either. But the East German 
Communist regime—highly unpopular 
with the people it rules—is propped up 
by the bayonets of 400,000 Soviet 
troops stationed in East Germany. It 
calls itself the “German Democratic Re- 
public.” 

No Western nation has recognized 
East Germany. This would mean recog- 
nizing two Germanys—one free, one 
Communist. The Western powers be- 
lieve this would dash all hopes for Ger- 
man reunification in freedom. 

Meanwhile, the city of Berlin—unlike 
the rest of Germany—still is officially 
occupied by Russia and the Western 
powers. Why? Because the Big Four 
agreed after the war to remain in Ber- 
lin until the city could once again be 
capital of a united Germany. The West 
has lived up to this agreement, and 
insisted that Russia do likewise. 

But the Reds have bitterly resented 
having the democratic, prosperous “is- 
land” of West Berlin in the middle of 
their Red “sea” of East Germany. Twice 
they have tried to “submerge” the is- 
land. In 1948 they blocked all land 
routes to West Berlin, in an effort to 
squeeze out the Western Allies. A gi- 
gantic U. S. “airlift” broke the blockade. 

Now the Reds are trying again to 
drive the West out of Berlin—but by a 
different maneuver. Last November 27, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev challenged 
the West to accept a “free city” scheme. 
Under it, West Berlin would be made 
independent of both East and West 
Germany. Furthermore, the 11,000 
Western troops now stationed there 
would be required to depart. This 
would leave ‘the 2,200,000 free West 
Berliners to the tender mercies of the 
surrounding Communist armies. 


EAST BERLIN’s main street, named Stalin Allee after late Soviet dictator, 
is wide, mile-long boulevard with very few bright lights and fewer autos. 


Khrushchev gave the Western powers 
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six months—unti] May 27—to get out 
of West Berlin. The Soviet boss warned 
that if we refused, East German police 
would take over control of the West's 
“lifeline” routes to the city. Khrushchev 
threatened to back up East Germany 
with Soviet forces. 

The West's reaction: We denounced 
the Soviet plan as a device to thrust 
a stranglehold on West Berlin, and to 
force the West to recognize the East 
German puppet government. The West 
declared it would uphold its position in 
West Berlin—“if need be, by military 
force.” Moreover, we would not recog- 
nize East Germany. 


Deadlock at Geneva 

‘This firm stand apparently impressed 
the Soviets, for they allowed their May 
27 deadline to pass without incident. 
Earlier that month, the foreign ministers 
of the U., S., Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union—plus advisers from East 
and West Germany—had begun meeting 
at Geneva, Switzerland, to try to settle 
questions of Berlin and German reuni- 
fication. But after 65 days of dead- 
locked negotiation, the meetings were 
suspended last month until after the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of 
visits (see news review, page 18). 

Most diplomats now agree that re- 
unification may not come for a long 
time—if ever. If it does come, the East 


and West Germans would face a tre- 
mendously difficult problem: how to 
mold two very different ways of life 
into one. A close look at the two Ger- 
manys shows how tragically far apart 
they have drifted since the end of 
World War II. 

Let’s begin with West Germany. 

In 1945 Germany was “history's 
greatest junk heap’—her factories 
smashed, her cities in shambles. But 
two things were not destroyed: the 
dogged determination and the industrial 
skill of the German people. These—plus 
more than $3,600,000,000 of U. S. eco- 
nomic aid—made possible a sensational 
economic recovery in West Germany. 

Laborers worked day and night. Busi- 
nessmen were encouraged to compete 
lustily, with a minimum of government 
controls. Result: The Ruhr coal and 
stee] area—industrial heart of Germany 
—was reborn as the “workshop” of Eu- 
rope. Steel production there has dou- 
bled since 1950, West German autos, 
radios, heavy machinery, fine instru- 
ments, and chemicals are sold on every 
continent. 

In 1945 Germans were shabbily clad, 
hungry, and living in ruins. Today the 
54,061,000 West Germans are well- 
dressed and well-fed. Each year, half a 
million new homes are built in West 
Germany; shops are crammed with goods. 

What is the picture east of the 











World Personality 


barbed-wire Iron.Curtain that cuts Ger- 
many in two? 

For several years after World War 
Il, the Soviets carted off billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods from their oc- 
cupation zone—including entire facto- 
ries. As a result, East Germany was 
slow recovering from the war's devas- 
tation. The 17,411,000 East Germans 
suffered extreme privation. 


Cold War Pawn? 


The Soviets finally realized East Ger- 
many would soon be worthless to them 
if they stole all her wealth. Thus, since 
1953, they have invested $400,000,000 
in rebuilding her economy. East Ger- 
many now produces steel, chemicals, 
and heavy machinery—needed by the 
Soviet empire to increase its industrial 
and military power. 

Until recently, however, the needs of 
the people were largely ignored. Today 
East Germany is at last producing 
enough food and clothing. But such 
items as cars, TV sets, and refrigera- 
tors—which West Germans have in great 
numbers—still are scarce in East Ger- 
many. Although the East Germans are 
making progress, their living standard 
still is 30 per cent below that of West 
Germany. 

As both Germanys advance indus- 
trially, reunification may become more 
difficult to achieve. On the one hand, 











Konrad Adenauer, 


chancellor 


(prime minister) of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, is 83. But his back 
is ramrod straight. His voice is firm. 

And, as his victory over his own 
party last spring demonstrated, der 
Alte (the Old Man) still holds a 
tight grip on the reins of political 
power. He refused to be “kicked 
upstairs” to the post of president of 
West Germany. 

A man who loves the rough-and- 
tumble of political battle—and al- 
most always wins—Adenauer also 
has a dry sense of humor. When 
told of widespread criticism of his 
“autocratic” behavior toward his 
party last spring, Adenauer grinned. 
“Oh, I know what the people are 
thinking,” he said. “Every day I 
have been getting stacks of letters. 
And the one I liked best was a post- 
card with only four words and a 
signature. It said, “You sly old fox!’” 

Adenauer was born in the beauti- 


Sly Old Fox 


ful cathedral city of Cologne on the 
Rhine River. A lawyer »y profession, 
he was elected Cologne’s lord mayor 
from 1917 to 1933. 

When the Nazis took over Ger- 
many in 1933, Adenauer was thrown 
out of office. For twelve years he 
lived in forced retirement. Twice the 
Gestapo (Hitler’s secret police) ar- 
rested him. 

After the collapse of Nazi Ger- 
many in 1945, Adenauer returned to 
political life as leader of the Chris- 
tian Democratic party. After its elec- 
tion victory in 1949, he became 
chancellor of the new West German 
government. 

A staunch anti-Communist, Ade- 
nauer has led West Germany from 
Nazi disgrace to respected member- 
ship in the Western alliance. He has 
been in the forefront of moves to- 
ward Western European u: “‘v. 

Adenauer is known for wasting 
few words. “Der Alte uses only 750 


Konrad Adenaver 


German words,” one admirer says, 
“but he uses each exactly right.” 

Until recently he seemed tireless, 
but now he must spare himself. He 
may work only as much as the aver- 
age man! 

At his home, overlooking the 
Rhine, he relaxes by tending his 
roses, listening to music, and playing 
with his 19 grandchildren. 














East Germany now produces more 
goods than any other Communist na- 
tion except Russia and China. She is 
therefore important to Soviet economic 
and military planning. On the other 
hand, West Germany’s thriving econ- 
omy is vital to the strength of the free 
world, Thus each side is eager to hold 
on to its part of Germany. This leads 
some observers to think that the prob- 
lem of German reunification will be fi- 
nally solved only when the “cold war” 
itself is settled. 

The two Germanys are just as op- 
posed in their forms of government as 
in their economic systems. East Ger- 
many is a rigidly ruled Communist 
country. Its top boss—Red party chief 
Walter Ulbricht—is a man so ruthless 
that even many Communists hate him. 

East Germans are harangued con- 
stantly by propaganda slogans to follow 
the Communist party line. One-party 
“elections” are held, assuring almost 
100 per cent majorities for the Reds. 
Schools and universities are Communist- 
run. The government discourages reli- 
gion by making it difficult for church- 
goers to get good jobs. 


Revolt Crushed by Soviets 
About 110,000 East German youths 
have been enrolled in a Soviet-trained 
army, and 720,000 more are serving as 
police or in civilian “combat groups.” 


Once, East German workers revolted 
against their masters—in 1953. They 
were promptly crushed by Soviet tanks 
and guns. 

Since 1949 more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple have fled this Communist “para- 
dise.” They are still leaving at the rate 
of 200 to 500 a day! Many are doctors, 
professors, engineers—people _ badly 
needed by the Communists. 

How do East Germans escape? Under 
the occupation agreement, Berliners 
are allowed free movement within all 
sectors. Thus many simply take a sub- 
way from East to West Berlin. From 
there the refugees are flown to West 
Germany. If the Communists gained 
control of West Berlin, this escape 
hatch for East Germans would be shut. 

Recently a popular East German 
band leader, Kurt Henkels, fled to the 
West—fed up with being told by the 
Communists how to play music. The 
Reds are still wonder.ag what to do 
with many thousands of his discs. 


Stability in the West 

What kind of life do the refugees 
find in West Germany? They find free- 
dom to settle and work where they 
please, to think, worship, and vote as 
their consciences direct. 

West Germany's comeback as a 
democracy has been as astounding as 
her economic recovery. Consider that 
only 26 years ago, millions of Germans 
voted enthusiastically for a man who 


Political 


Roller Coaster 


German culture has an almost un- 
broken record of great achievement 
—composers such as Bach, Beetho- 
ven, and Brahms; writers such as 
Goethe, Schiller, the Grimm broth- 
ers, and Thomas Mann; painters 
such as Holbein and Duerer; sci- 
entists such as Roentgen and Planck. 

Germany's political record, how- 
ever, is less admirable. 

For centuries this land was a map- 
maker's nightmare, a hodge-podge 
of kingdoms, duchies, and princi- 
palities fighting among themselves. 


Most powerful and most military~ 


minded of these states was Prussia, 
in northeastern Germany. Prussia 
seized land from its neighbors and, 
by 1871, had united most of the 
German states into a new Reich 
(empire). The King of Prussia be- 
came Kaiser (emperor) of Germany. 
~~ Under Prince Otto von Bismarck, 
the Kaiser's “Iron Chancellor,” Ger- 
many was forged into a nation of 
“blood and iron”—“iron” discipline 
for the army and people; “blood” 
to be spilled in war, if necessary, 
for the greater glory of the Reich. 
German blood—and that of many 
other nations, including the U. S.— 
was spilled in World War I. Ger- 
many emerged from that war in 1918 
a defeated nation—shorn of her Afri- 
can colonies and some of her own 
territory. But the German “father- 
land”—with its great industrial power 
—had been left practically unscathed. 


said democracy was for weaklings: 
Adolf Hitler. For the twelve years after 
he came to power, Hitler and his Nazi 
henchmen ruled with an iron fist. They 
preached racial and religious hatred, es- 
pecially of Jews. During World War 
II, 6,000,000 European Jews were 
murdered by the Nazis. 

Since Germany’s defeat in 1945, pro- 
Nazi politicians—as well as Communists 
—have been shunned by most West 
Germans. In three national elections, 
the majority has supported the Chris- 
tian Democrats, headed by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. Most of the remain- 
der have voted for the Social Demo- 
crats. Both parties are firmly committed 
to the ideals of Western democracy. 

Under Adenauer’s leadership, West 
Germany’s government has been amaz- 
ingly stable. That may be one reason 
why a political crisis last spring caused 


Diehard nationalists were determined 
to use this power for revenge against 
those who had defeated Germany. 
They found a leader in Adolf Hitler, 
a fanatical ex-corporal who founded 
the National Socialist, or Nazi, party. 

At the opposite extreme from the 
Nazis were the Communists, who 
sought a Soviet-style dictatorship for 
Germany. The Nazis and Reds bat- 
tled each other like snarling wolves. 
They both wanted to devour the 
“sheep” of postwar democracy. 

The sheep’ somehow managed to 
ward off the attacking wolves dur- 
ing the 1920's. But the world-wide 
economic depression of the early 
1930's gravely weakened it. It died 
when millions of Germans fell for 
Hitler’s promises of prosperity and 
glory. 

Dictator Hitler spent five years re- 
building Germany's war machine. 
Then he unleashed it on an unpre- 
pared world. Most of Europe fell 
before him. 

Tens of millions of lives were lost 
before Hitler’s empire—which he had 
boasted would last a thousand years 
~—crashed in ruins in 1945. 

After the war Germany was split 
by the victorious Allies into eastern 
(Communist) and western (free) 
zones. Thus, withir. less than a cen- 
tury, Germany had traveled full cir- 
cle—from division to unity to divi- 
sion. Only time will tell whether 
Germany can be reunited. 


so much surprise. Here’s what hap- 
pened: For several months Christian 
Democratic members of the Bundestag 
(lower house of parliament) had been 
urging Chancellor Adenauer to resign 
because of his age—83. They wanted 
Adenauer to run for the presidency, an 
office carrying great prestige but scant 
political power. 

Last April Adenauer reluctantly 
agreed. But he made it clear he wanted 
Finance Minister Franz Etzel, who 
strongly supported Adenauer’s policies, 
to succeed him as chancellor. 

The majority of the party, however, 
favored Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard for the post. A very popular 
man, Erhard was the “architect” of 
West Germany’s postwar recovery. 
Adenauer reportedly feared that Er- 
hard, as chancellor, would not continue 

(Continued on page 38) 





Our Nation’s Number One Problem 


Too much, too soon in some places—too little, too late in others 


**““ALIFORNIA has more water than 

we can hope to use intelligei.tly in 
the foreseeable future. But the trouble 
is, Mother Nature gave us a kick in the 
pants and put nearly all of it in the 
wrong places.” 

This dry comment was wrung from 
Harvey Banks, director of California's 
Department of Water Resources, as he 
pondered Nature’s provoking prank. 

Waterwise, California is a state with 
a split personality. People and industry 
are concentrated in southern California 
-the third of the state south of the tow- 
ering Tehachapi Mountains. Southern 
California gulps 75 per cent of the 
state’s water. Most of it must be piped 
from rivers hundreds of miles distant. 
Crowded southern California is almost 
bone dry. 

Northern California, on the. other 
hand, has fewer people and factories— 


but is brimming with 98 per cent of . 


the state’s water resources. Two mighty 
rivers, the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin, tumble through rugged open 
spaces. Sometimes the Sacramento has 
too much water. In 1955 it brawled 
over its banks and flooded the valley. 
More than 50 persons were drowned. 


New Wonder of the World? 

After tive years of debate, California’s 
state legislature took the first step last 
summer toward solving the water dilem- 
ma. The solution: use the north’s plenti- 
ful water to quench the south’s thirst. 
How? By damming northern California's 
rushing Feather River, then piping its 
precious water to southern California. 


The Feather River project may go 
down in history as one of the wonders of 
the modern world. The Feather River 
dam would soar 740 feet—taller than 
any other dam in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its construction materia] would 
stretch 21 times around the world in a 
strip three feet wide and three inches 
thick. 

The gigantic dam would be the heart 
of the project. A thousand miles of 


Pollution breeds deadly germs that can 
cause typhoid, cholera, dysentery, polio. 


aqueducts and canals—branching out 
like arteries from the dam—would chan- 
nel the water southward. Biggest ob- 
stacle would be the rugged Tehachapi 
Mountains. How would this obstacle be 
conquered? 

Powerful pumps would push the 
water up the mountains to a point 3,500 
feet above sea level. Then the water 
would churn through a seven-mile-long 
tunnel blasted right through the moun- 
tains. As the water rushed through, it 
would spin turbines to generate electric- 
ity. The electricity would supply power 
for the pumps that lift the water. 

The Feather River project would take 
25 years to complete. To get the project 
started, California would have to raise 
$2,000,000,000, Total cost of the proj- 
ect could hit $12,000,000,000—ten 
times the bill for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


Voters Will Decide 


California’s voters stil! must have 
their say for or against the project. 
The ballot will come in November 1960 
on a proposed $1,750,000,000 bond 
issue to pay the bills. The Federal Govy- 
ernment would chip in the remaining 
$250,000,000. The Federal funds would 
be earmarked for flood control programs 
tied in with the Feather River project. 

The bond ballot could go either way. 
The northern counties and the southern 
counties have long been at odds on the 
water issue. Northerners fear the south- 
erners might monopolize the north’s 
water and block the industrial growth 
of northern California. 





Meanwhile, Governor Pat Brown of 
California has planted himself squarely 
behind the Feather River project. “It’s 
time to start moving dirt and stop 
throwing mud,” he has said. 

Southern California has just stag- 
gered through one of the driest sum- 
mers in its history. Unless immediate 
action is taken, southern California 
could soon become a desert. 

Today many other states are in the 
same boat as California. Water short- 
ages have become a nationwide prob- 
lem. A half century ago, the arid South- 
west reigned alone as Uncle Sam’s dry 
spot. In recent years, communities in 
45 of our 49 states have wondered at 
one time or another where their next 
drop of water would come from. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has warned that wa- 
ter is fast becoming our most critical 
resource. 

What is the reason for our water 
shortage? Basically, it’s a case of boom- 
ing demand. Each day we Americans 
pump 245,000,000,000 gallons of wa- 
ter from our reservoirs, streams, and 
wells. That’s more than five times the 
amount our grandfathers used. 

Why is our water consumption on 
the rise? Partly it’s because of our 
growing population. There are twice as 
many of us today as there were at the 
turn of the century. 


25 Gallons per Shower 


In addition, the average American 
now splashes away 140 gallons of wa- 
ter each day—more than ever before. 
We spend 25 gallons of water just for a 
five minute shower. Watering the lawn 
for one hour costs 300 gallons! 

Think our housekold needs are ex- 
travagant? They account for only 10 
per cent of all the water used daily in 
the U. S.! The remaining 90 per cent 
is divided evenly between America’s 
two biggest consumers of water—our 
factories and our farms. 

Our factories guzzle about 110,000,- 
000,000 gallons of water each day. Al- 
most every manufacturing process re- 
quires at least some water. For example, 
it costs 50,000 gallons of water to pro- 
duce one ton of paper, 65,000 gallons 
to manufacture one ton of steel, and 
600,000 gallons of water to turn out 
one ton of synthetic rubber. Industry 
is now using twice as much water as 
it consumed in 1952. 

Our farms, too, are drinking more 
water than ever before—about 110,000,- 
000,000 gallons each day. About 27,- 
5,000,000 farm acres are crisscrossed 
with irrigation ditches. Know how much 
water you need to grow an acre of cot- 
ton? More than 800,000 gallons! Some 
vegetables and citrus crops swallow a 
million gallons per acre in the growing 


+ Season. 


Is there any danger of the earth 


running out of water? Scientists say no. 
Billions and billions of gallons of water 
cover about two thirds of the earth’s 
surface. The earth’s water supply is 
fixed. It has remained constant over the 
centuries. 

But the earth’s water is constantly 
on the move. The sun’s heat continually 
draws water from the earth’s surface 
into the atmosphere. This vapor eventu- 
ally condenses and returns to the earth 
as rain, snow, hail, and sleet. Some 
of the water runs off into streams, rivers, 
reservoirs, lakes, and the oceans. This 
is known as surface water. 

Not all the water remains on the 
surface. Some seeps into the ground. It 
collects in underground pools, rivers, 
and lakes. This is known as ground 
water. Sometimes it stays locked in the 
ground for thousands of years. 


Water Table in Nosedive 


As more and more water seeps into 
the ground, the ground becomes satu- 
rated. The top level of this saturated 
zone is called the water table. 

All over the U. S., the water table is 
in a nosedive. In Texas pumps are 
draining ground water twenty times 
faster than nature can replace it. On 
the outskirts of Chicago, pure water 
once bubbled out of the ground. Today 
wells must grope down 2,000 feet to 
tap the water table. The average well 
in Mississippi must be driven 400 feet 
deeper than in 1949. 

How can we prop up our falling 
water table and wring the utmost out 
of each drop of water? One solution 
is to purify our polluted waterways. 

About 3,000 U. S. communities dump 
untreated sewage—about 2,500,000,000 
tons each year—into the handiest body 
of water. Many of our rivers, lakes, and 
streams are badly polluted. Communi- 
ties must look elsewhere — sometimes 
hundreds of miles away—for a source 
of pure water. 

The states play the major role in 
combating water pollution. Some ex- 
perts say the states are falling down 
on the job. Every state has an official 
agency that wages war on water pollu- 
tion. But only four states spend more 
than $160,000 a year on _ pollution 
control. 


War Against Pollution 


Some states are scoring more progress 
than others. Illinois has modernized 
almost all its sewage treatment plants. 
Kansas has washed the filth from most 
of its rivers. Oregon has cleaned up 
the 190-mile-long Willamette River. To 


“wash all the dirty streams and rivers 


in the U. S., however, the states would 
have to spend another $10,000,000,000. 

The Federal Government also lends 
a helping hand in the war against water 
pollution. Under the Federal Water 
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A thousand miles of aqueducts will carry 
northern California’s water to southern 
California’s thirst. Seven-mile-long tun- 
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Pollution Control Act of 1956, the U. S. 
Public Health Service is authorized to 
police interstate waterways. It can en- 
force pollution rulings with or without 
the consent of the state. It also can 
grant up to $250,000 to small com- 
munities to help them construct sewage 
treatment plants. 

Another way to have more water is 
to stop wasting it. A million billion 
gallons of water rains down on the U. S. 
each year. This is more than enough 
to fill our water needs. Why, then, do 
we face a water shortage? The answer: 
Much of this water is wasted. 


Ways to Cut Waste 


Leaky faucets drip away one fifth of 
the water piped into the average home. 
New York City alone dribbles away 
200,000,000 gallons of water every 24 
hours in this manner. 

How can we dry up this waste? 
Some experts suggest that water meters 
be installed in homes throughout the 
U. S. In some communities, the installa- 
tion of water meters has cut water con- 
sumption by half. 

Leaky faucets are not the only of- 
fenders. Many farms waste up to one 
third of their irrigation water. This wa- 
ter seeps through the earthen bottom 
of the irrigation ditch. Some experts 
say the Federal Government should re- 
quire farmers to pipe irrigation water 
to their fields. A pipeline is very ex- 
pensive. But it would prevent leaks. 
Meanwhile, scientists are trying to per- 
fect an inexpensive, waterproof lining 
for irrigation ditches. 
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ANTICIPATED WATER PROBLEMS 


Industry, too, can help cut waste by 
using its water over and over again. 
Some companies have found it practical 
to use sea water in place of fresh water. 
Other companieS buy water reclaimed 
from local sewage treatment plants. 
Still other companies are working to 
cut down their water needs. 

Floods, too, are wasted water. Floods 
occur because mankind has severely 
damaged Nature’s elaborate system for 
holding and storing rain water. Trees 
and grasses sponge up rain water with 
their roots and store it securely under- 
ground. Swamps and marshes act as 
natural reservoirs, storing water and 
releasing it slowly to streams and 
rivers. ‘ 

But America has sheared away mil- 
lions of acres of its forest lands. Swamps 
have been drained to provide new 
farmland, and marshes have been filled 
in. Houses, buildings, and highways 
are covering more and more land. Wa- 
ter doesn’t have a chance to soak in. 
It rushes away to the sea, causing 
floods. 


Soil Bank Plan 


One way to combat floods and con- 
serve water is to plant more trees, 
shrubs, and grasses. Roots hold topsoil 
and water. Under the Soil Bank plan 
set up in 1956, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment pays “rent” to farmers who with- 
draw crop land from production for 
periods of three to ten years. Each 
acre must then be planted with grass, 
trees, or shrubs. 


The Agriculture Department will 




















We use 245,000,000,000 gallons of wa- 
ter daily. Biggest users: farms, industry. 


share the cost of constructing ponds 
and dams to slow down swift-running 
streams. Some farmers are encouraged 
to set out “shelter belts” of trees to 
reduce erosion caused by wind and 
rain. About 23,500,000 acres of crop 
land are now left fallow by the Soil 
Bank program. Congress recently ap- 
propriated enough money to sign up 
5,000,000 more acres. 

The Federal Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice also assists in the fight against 
floods. It grants financial aid to com- 
munities at work on “watershed im- 
provements.” (A watershed is a natu- 
ral drainage area that supplies water 
to a river or lake.) Dams and reser- 
voirs are being built in watersheds to 
slow down the rush of water toward 
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Struggle for water—for industry, agriculture, and man’s daily needs—will become critical in dark areas by 1970. 
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the sea. New forests are being planted. 

The most promising solution to our 
water shortage is to tap the oceans. 
But ocean water contains so much salt 
that it is deadly to plants and to man. 
It is easy to purify ocean water. The 
problem is to purify it cheaply. 

The average cost of city water boils 
down to about 20 cents per thousand 
gallons. Present purification plants can- 
not desalt water for less than $1.25 per 
thousand gallons. This is too steep a 
price—except in areas where cost is no 
object. In the oil-rich Middle East, for 
example, U. S. plants gush forth 5,000,- 
000 gallons of desalted water daily. 

In 1952 Congress set up an Office 
of Saline Water in the Department of 
the Interior and gave it a research 
budget of $10,000,000. Its task: to de- 
sign and build five purification plants 
that could desalt water for less than 
$1.00 per thousand gallons. This sum- 
mer the Office of Saline Water an- 
nounced that the first plant is to be 
built at Freeport, Texas. It will desalt 
a million gallons of water per day. 


Atom-Powered Purifier 


In the near future, an _ atomic- 
powered purification plant will be built 
on the California coast. Another demon- 
stration plant is ticketed for the Atlantic 
coast. The remaining two plants will 
be built inland over vast underground 
reservoirs of brackish water. Brackish 
water is not quite as salty as sea water 
Thus it is much cheaper to purify. 

Dr. A. L. Miller, chief of the Office 
of Saline Water, has predicted that 
many areas of the nation will soon de- 
salt brackish water. Cost: only 30 to 60 
cents per thousand gallons. This is 
“competitive with many present sources 
of drinking water,” Mr. Miller points 
out. 

Meanwhile, as the cost of desalting 
comes down, the cost of drilling deeper 
and deeper for fresh water is rising 
These cost curves will soon cross in 
some parts of the country. And sea 
water will be the less expensive choice. 

Some experts believe the Federal 
Government should set up a single 
agency to deal with our water problem. 
Today no fewer than 25 Federal agen- 
cies—plus the agencies set up by the 
states and countless communities—are 
battling with it. Since water shortages 
are a national problem, some experts 
argue, we need a national program. 

Sooner or later, however, ocean wa- 
ter will be unlocked for the benefit of 
humanity. Thousands of plants all over 
the world will desalt billions of gallons 
jof water each day. Deserts would dis- 
appear under a blanket of lush foliage. 
The world’s lifeblood would be on the 
move, bringing prosperity and hope to 
all the world. 


Visitor in the News 


Communism’s 


Crafty Chieftain 


Communism is Soviet Russia's 
number-one export product. And 
communism’s busiest traveling sales- 
man is the current number-one Rus- 
sian himself: Nikita Khrushchev. 

Premier Khrushchev is scheduled 
to visit the United States for the 
first time beginning Sept. 15. 

Khrushchev’s round, stubby ap- 
pearance and his liking for baggy 
suits give him a harmless, almost 
comical look. He has a knack for 
exuding a feeling of hearty good 
comradeship despite his blunt—and 
sometimes crude—mannerisms. But 
behind this outward appearance is 
a steel-hard man who can be subtle 
or ruthless as the occasion demands. 

Talkative and self-confident, Khru- 
shchev is fond of recalling his 
humble origin. He was born 65 years 
ago in Kalinovka, a village in the 
Ukraine. The son of a poor coal 
mine worker, his education was hap- 
hazard at best. He went to work 
early and held jobs as a sheepherder, 
millworker, and apprentice pipe 
fitter in a coal mine. 

His coal-pit-to-Kremlin success 
story was accomplished fairly quietly. 
Joining the Communist party at 24, 
Khrushchev was given a party post 
in Moscow a few years later. Soon, 
he won the favor of the late Russian 
dictator, Josef Stalin. 


Toppled His Rivals 


Step by step, Khrushchev moved 
up the ladder of Communist success 
to higher rungs of power. He served 
in various party posts and as a 
political officer in World War II 
(with the rank of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral). 

After Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
gained the powerful job of First 
Secretary of the Communist party. 
This gave him the biggest say in party 
affairs. He used this power to topple 
his rivals and become premier two 
years ago. 

Once hailed as a “true disciple 
and faithful companion of Stalin,” 
it was Khrushchev who led the 


Nikita Khrushchev 


world-shaking turnabout against his 
old boss in 1956. He “revealed” to 
the Communist Party Congress that 
Stalin was a “sickly, suspicious, and 
obsessed man’ who committed 
wholesale murder on innocent Rus- 
sians, 

Comrade Khrushchev, however, 
conveniently forgot to mention his 
own role as one of Stalin’s “hatchet 
men.” Khrushchev omitted the fact 
that he had been party secretary in 
the Ukraine in 1938 when a purge 
“eliminated” thousands who were 
never heard from again and packed 
off thousands of others to Siberia. 

Nor was Khrushchev’s concern 
for humanity particularly evident in 
1956 when Russian tanks rumbled 
into Budapest to crush the revolt of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. 


Zig-Zag Expert 


His technique for disposing of 
rivals in Russia’s inner power strug- 
gle is to demote them to insignificant 
posts. This has been less ruthless 
than Stalin’s method, but no less 
effective. He now appears solidly 
established as top man on Russia's 
totem pole. But an unexpected twist 
within the plot-ridden Red hierarchy 
could change that overnight—just as 
Khrushchev “changed” about Stalin. 

Western statesmen hope Khru- 
shchev’s visit to America and the re- 
turn visit of President Eisenhower 
to Russia will build better under- 
standing between the two most 
powerful nations on earth. Many 
people believe Khrushchev’s visit to 
the U. S. will open his eyes to the 
reality of America’s internal strength 
—and convince him of the genuine 
need for peace. Others, less opti- 
mistic, warn that Khrushchev’s visit 
may be a cunning attempt to lull 
America into a false sense of op- 
timism about Soviet aims. 

In. view of his zig-zagging per- 
formance in dealing with interna- 
tional problems in the past, there 
is little doubt that Khrushchev could 
quickly change his colors again. 





and other steel companies also had high 


Spotlight on Summer Events 


Wide World 


Steel Plants Shut by Strike 


increase to steel buyers—by a bdost in 
steel prices. This, say some econgmists, 
triggered further wage and prite in- 
creases in related industries—and |a rise 
in the whole nation’s cost of living. 


rhe men above—taking time out 

from a picket line for a “coffee 
break”—were just a handful of the na- 
tion’s steeiworkers made idle this sum- 
mer by a strike. The strike shut down 
the nation’s 12 largest steel producers. 

Nearly 500,000 steel workers went 
on strike for more than a month. An- 
itther 78,000 workers in related fields 

such as truckers who haul steel—were 
laid off. Nearly 90 per cent of the na- 
tion’s steel furnaces were idle. 

The union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, demanded a 15 cent per 
hour wage boost. 

The steel companies that 
wages be frozen at 1959 levels for an- 


insisted 


other year. 

President Eisenhower called on both 
sides to exercise “statesmanship”— 
to stave off another round of inflation. 
> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: This was the 
sixth steel strike in the U.S. since 1945. 
All five previous steel strikes were set- 
tled with a wage increase for the work- 
ers. The steel industry passed on this 


Before the latest steel strike started 
on July 14, negotiators had bargained 
fruitlessly for two months. The) steel 
industry insisted it could not| raise 
wages without raising prices. It affered 
to increase workers’ insurance and pen- 
sion benefits this year. It also offered 
what it called a “modest” wage in- 
crease for next year. 

The steel industry pointed out that 
steel wages already averaged $3.10 an 
hour (or $127.10 a week). Other fac- 
tory workers in the U.S. average ($2.23 
cents an hour ($90.32 a week). | 

The union flatly turned down the 
companies’ demand for a wage freeze. 
It insisted the companies could afford 
a wage boost without increasing prices. 
The union pointed out that U.S. Steel— 
largest in the industry—rang up record 
net profits for the first half of 1959, 


profits for the period. 

Industry spokesmen replied that 
profits were abnormally large because 
consumers had expected the strike and 
bought more steel than usual. They said 
profits might nose-dive in the second 
half because consumers would draw on 
existing stockpiles and not place new 
orders. 

The union then pointed out that steel 
prices have soared four times faster 
than other wholesale prices in the past 
decade. Every time wage costs in- 
creased $1.00, the union said, the steel 
companies added $3.00 to the price of 
steel. 

As we went to press, negotiations 
dragged into their second month. If the 
strike continued indefinitely, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could declare a 
national emergency and invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This act permits the 
Government to obtain a court injunction 
ordering strikers to return to work for 
80 days in a strike affecting national 
security, while a fact-finding commit- 
tee investigated the dispute. 


Wide World 
49th Star Goes Up. Soldiers of U.S. 
Army raise new 49-star flag on July 4, 
date new flag—honoring Alaska’s admis- 
sion to statehood—became official. 





Wide World 


Pitching For Trouble? 


Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro—shown 
during amateur baseball game—was 
caught with loaded political bases. 

On one side, Castro (who overthrew 
dictator Batista on Jan. 1) was plagued 
by charges his “leftist” policies were 
hurting Cuba. Castro resigned in anger 
—but resumed office after mass demon- 
strations in his favor. 

On the other side, Castro and dic- 
tator Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic swapped charges—and denials—that 
each planned to invade the other. 


“Recess” Called at Geneva Conference 


The “Big Four” 
tried to settle the 
knotty Berlin crisis 
this summer at 
a foreign minis- 
ters’ conference, 
held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. But 
on August 5, after 
65 days of wran- 
gling, the confer- 
ence broke up— 
without a settlement. The foreign minis- 
ters haven’t given up, however. They 
plan to meet again after the exchange 
visits between President Eisenhower 
and Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

Attending the Geneva parley were 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter, Britain’s Selwyn Lloyd, 
France’s Maurice Couve de Murville, 


Christian Herter 


and Russia’s Andrei Gromyko. Advisers 
from East and West Germany also 
were present. 

At Geneva, the Western ministers of- 
fered several concessions in an effort to 
settle the Berlin crisis. For example, 
we offered to curb anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in West Berlin if the Reds would 
curb their anti-Western propaganda in 
East Berlin. 

But the Soviet Union called for curbs 
only in West Berlin. She also stuck to 
her demand that Western troops must 
leave the city. Secretary Herter 
charged that this would leave the city 
defenseless against Red troops sur- 
rounding Berlin. The Soviet aim, added 
Herter, was to take over West Berlin 
-and eventually West Germany. 

(For more on Berlin and divided 
Germany, see pages 10 to 13.) 


Wide World 


50th Star on Way. President Eisenhower congratulates Republican 
William Quinn on his election as Hawaii's first state governor. Quinn 
and his wife (center) invited President to come to Hawaii in Novem- 
ber for formal statehood celebration.. New 50-star flag will become 
official next July 4. (For more on Hawaiian election, see next page.) 


Wide World 


Grief—At Red Hands 


Widow of a fisherman in India kneels 
at spot where her husband was killed 
by Red police in a riot against the state 
of Kerala’s Communist government. 

The Reds had been elected two 
years ago, after pledging to eliminate 
corruption. in Kerala. This year they 
passed a law requiring religious schools 
to hire only Red-approved teachers. 
Anti-Communists rioted. 

India’s central government—acting 
under the constitution—turned the Ker- 
ala Reds out of office when they could 
not keep order. New elections are 
scheduled. 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Visit the U.S.P Why yes, I think I 
might be able to--” And this week So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev does just that. 
(See “Visitor in News,” page 17.) 
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Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS: 
of State from 1953 to April 1959, died May 24. Leaders 
of both East and West—in rare tribute—came to Wash- 
ington for state funeral. (2) Netherlands Princess Beatrix, 


Inouye 


) John Foster Dulles, Secretary 


Wide World Wide World 


Fong Hoffa 


colony) celebrate 350th anniversary. (3) In Hawaii, Daniel 
Inouye (Dem.) and (4) Hiram Fong (Rep.) became first 
Japanese- and Chinese-Americans, respectively, to win seats 
in Congress. (5) Teamster leader James Hoffa faced ques- 


21, helped New York's Hudson Valley (once a Dutch 


tioning by Congress on union corruption charges. 





Congressional Scoreboard 


Here is the major legislation Con- 
gress passed during the summer 
months: (Future issues will deal in 
detail with some of these bills.) 
Foreign Aid. Our foreign aid pro- 
gram provides economic and military 
assistance to friendly nations. Con- 
gress kept the program rolling by au- 
thorizing $3,500,000,000. The Presi- 
dent had asked for $3,900,000,000. 
National Defense. To keep the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
strong for another year, Congress 
passed a $39,228,239,000 defense 


projects, such as lengthening run- 
ways for jet liners. 

PHousing. A $1,375,000,000 project 
for slum clearance, urban redevelop- 
ment, and housing for the elderly 
was passed. President Eisenhower 
vetoed the bill, calling it “excessive 
in the spending it proposes.” Support- 
ers of the bill were unable to raise 
the two-thirds vote needed to over- 
ride the veto. 

Labor. The House passed a labor 
bill that would clamp tight curbs 
on the illegal activities of a handful 


of unions. The Senate passed what 
observers called. a “milder” bill. As 
we went to press, the House and 
Senate were attempting to hammer 
out a compromise bill. (Watch for 
a major article on labor.) 


appropriations bill. This is what the 
President had requested. 

> Airport Aid. For the next two years, 
Congress okayed $126,000,000 to 
the states for airport construction. 
Funds will be earmarked for safety 


Wide World 
CINDERELLA: Anne Marie Rasmussen 
of Norway, who once worked as a maid 
for New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
married “the boss’s son,” Steven. 
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RIVALS. OR PARTNERS? European colonies in Africa are 
rapidly gaining independence. Will they become a patch- 
work of small, rival nations? In July, leaders of Liberia, 
Ghana, and Guinea met to discuss ways in which the 
new nations could work closely together. They considered 
forming a loosely-knit Community of Independent African 
States—in which each nation would keep separate gov- 
ernment but cooperate as partners on joint problems. 


Wide World 
NEW CHAMP: Sweden’s Ingemar Jo- 
hansson and Birgit Lundgren read 
congratulatory messages after he won 
world heavyweight boxing crown. 





Molesworth Associates 


ATOM SHIP: About 690 Ibs. of uranium will take Savannah 350,0G0 miles without refueling—15 times around world. 


IVERPOOL, England, hummed with 

excitement one sun-kissed day 140 
years ago. The S.S. Savannah, first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic, had ap- 
peared on the horizon. The townsfolk 
rushed to the harbor to welcome the 
noble ship after 29 days on the high 
seas. There the people paused, peered 
seaward, and went wild—with fright! 

An ominous pall of smoke was belch- 
ing from the Savannah. Was the ship on 
fire? Volunteers hastily jumped into 
boats and rowed to the “rescue.” But 
the would-be rescuers were greeted 
with taunts. For the Savannah’s steam 
engine always smoked like a forest fire, 
the crew shouted. 

This summer the First Lady of the 
Land, Mrs. Eisenhower, christened the 
newest namesake of this vessel. It was 
N. S. (Nuclear Ship) Savannah—the 
world’s first atomic-powered merchant 
ship. Unlike her great grandmother, the 
N. S. Savannah has no smokestacks. For 
atomic “furnaces” produce no smoke. 
The Savannah's reactor can propel her 
350,000 miles without refueling—or 100 
round trips from New York to Liverpool. 


FLYING SAUCER IN YOUR FUTURE? Air-car can skim along at 
altitude of one foot over land or water. What keeps it up? 
Saucer’s 300 horsepower engine slams compressed air down- 
ward, forcing air-car off ground. Four-passenger air-car will 
be produced in November by Curtiss-Wright Corp. Its price 
will be competitive with prices of conventional automobiles. 


¥.4 Science in the News 


N.S. Savannah 


The N.S. Savannah was built by the 
U. S. Government to prove that the 
atom could be harnessed to power mer- 
chant ships. The 590-foot-long dream 
boat cost $41,000,000 (twice the cost 
of a conventional ship). It can carry 
10,000 tons of cargo and 60 passengers 
at a top speed of 25 miles per hour. 


Model for the Future 


But the N.S. Savannah will never 
make a profit. It is just a “demonstra- 
tion model.” By studying its perform- 
ance, engineers will be able to design 
a more economic nuclear-powered ship. 
No shipping company in the world 
could afford to build and maintain a 
ship as expensive as the Savannah. A 
few years from now, however, fleets of 


UPI 


inexpensive atomic-powered ships may 
cruise the seven seas. 

Greatest danger for a nuclear-powered 
ship would be a collision with another 
ship. This could damage the reactor, 
and release deadly radioactivity. To pre- 
vent this from happening, the Savan- 
nah’s reactor was bottled up in a steel 
container with walls 2.5 inches thick. 
The steel bottle, in turn, is shielded with 
thick concrete, steel and wood. 

Suppose the Savannah did sink? Her 
atomic reactor would shut off automatic- 
ally. The chain reaction would stop. 
Then deep-sea divers would connect 
rubber hoses to the sunken reactor. Con- 
crete would be pumped through the 
hoses, entombing the reactor forever in 
a solid block of cement. 
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SHADES OF ROBERT FULTON. Uncle Sam’‘s oddest satellite, 
Explorer VI, looks like paddilewheel of early steamship. ‘‘Pad- 
dlewheels” are covered with solar cells, which convert sun- 
light into electricity to power scientific instruments. The 142- 
pound sphere also had scanning device to provide our 
scientists with their first ‘‘moon’s eye” view of the Earth. 
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Tunnel under Channel will “reunite” England and France. Black shad- 
ing on map shows how England was linked to France 10,000 years ago. 


OME day in the future the name lan 

Salvor III may acquire a certain 
amount of limited fame. The name 
sounds as if it belonged to a Balkan 
prince. Actually, it is the name of a 
small ship doing a seemingly strange 
job—but a most important one. 

All through the summer of 1959 the 
Ian Salvor III cruised the English Chan- 
nel, stopping at regular intervals to 
drill holes into the floor of the channel. 
The scientists and engineers on board 
the Ian Salvor III used a special type 
of drill which brings up a, core sample. 
This sample showed the nature and con- 
sistency of the rock beneath the bottom 
mud. After each sample was removed 
from the floor of the channel, the hole 
was carefully plugged with a ton and a 
half of concrete. 


The activities of the Ian Salvor III 
had a specific purpose. If you drill to a 
certain depth on the British side of the 
channel, you soon reach a thick layer of 
hard gray chalk. This chalk is impervi- 
ous to water. If you drill to the same 
depth on the French side of the channel, 
you also reach a thick layer of hard 
gray chalk, obviously part of the same 
layer. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this layer of chalk stretches without a 
break from one side of the channel to 
the other. Geologists tell us that Britain 
was once part of the continent of Eu- 
rope. About 10,000 years ago the sea 
broke through the neck of land. Britain 
became an island. - 

But nobody can promise that there is 
no break somewhere in the chalk layer. 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


FIRST IN A SERIES 


It is highly unlikely that a break exists. 
But to be sure there is none, these 
test borings have to be made. 

If the chalk layer is continuous, the 
job of drilling a tunnel from France to 
England under the channel will be rath- 
er easy. The distance from the water's 
edge at Cape Blanc Nez near Sangaite 
on the French side to Shakespeare Cliff 
between Folkestone and Dover on the 
English side is 24 miles. Of course, you 
do not start a tunnel at the water’s edge. 
Hence, the total length of the tunnel 
from entrance to entrance will be about 
30 miles. 


Test Tunnels Started 1880 


This is about two and one half times 
the length of the longest existing tun- 
nel. (Subways are not counted here be- 
cause engineers usually build them in 
a different manner.) But that does not 
mean the channel tunnel would be two 
and one half times as difficult to build. 
In fact, it would be much easier. The 
longest existing tunnel, the Simplon 
Tunnel through the Alps, had to be 
forced through granite. (The seven-mile- 
long motor tunnel now being built un- 
der Mont Blanc in the -Alps, linking 
France and Italy, is- also being cut 
through granite.) The channel tunnel 
would go through hard chalk. This is 
much easier to cut through. 

But the main difference is this: the 
Simplon Tunnel had to be drilled 
through a mountain in a fairly inaccessi- 
ble mountainous area. The channel tun- 
nel would be started at both ends in 
nearly flat land with good roads nearby. 
Thus it would be easy to move in and 
use even the heaviest earth-moving and 
construction equipment. 

But, yor: may ask, if the channel tun- 
nel is such a comparatively easy—though 
big—job, why wasn’t it built many years 
ago? If engineers could complete, the 
nine-mile St. Gotthard Tunnel (through 
granite) in 1881, why couldn't they 
tackle the channel tunnel at the same 
time? 


The Long Long Tunnel 
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The answer to this question is that 
they did. 

In 1880 test tunnels (called “galler- 
ies”) were started on both sides of the 
channel. The English one at Shake- 
speare Cliff had a length of 6,500 feet. 
The French one near Sangatte was 
4,800 feet long. Both ends were illumi- 
nated by electric light, in itself an in- 
novation. Distinguished visitors—among 
them Queen Victoria of England, the 
Prince of Wales, various prime minis- 
ters, generals, and admirals—were cart- 
ed around the “galleries” on rail-bound 
trolleys, pushed by hand, These much- 
publicized “galleries” were not, as one 
may sometimes read, the beginnings of 
the actual channel tunnel. They were 
to be used later as tunnel approaches 

.and for ventilation. 


Tunnel Victim of Politics 


Before the actual work began, the 
British government pulled out of the 
project. Of course, England being a 
democracy, the veto went through 
Parliament, with debates and special 
commissions. A commission of the 
House of Lords made the final decision: 
four members voted in favor of it and 
six members opposed it. The interesting 
point is that the six opposing members 
could not agree among themselves on 
why they were opposed to the tunnel. 

Prior to the time the test galleries 
were actually built, the idea of the chan- 
nel tunnel had already had a long life. 
It first came up in 1802. At that time 
the French engineer Mathieu-Favier 
reported to Napoleon Bonaparte that 
he considered such a tunnel possible, 
and that a horse-drawn carriage would 
need only about two hours to . travel 
from France to England in such a tun- 
nel. Actually, the tunnel probably could 
not have been built with the equipment 
then available, and if it had been built 





Mont Cenis Tunnel 
St. Gotthard Tunnel 
Severn Tunnel 
Arlberg Tunnel! 
Simplon Tunnel 
Lotschberg Tunnel 
Connaught Tunnel 
Moffat Tunnel 
Cascade Tunnel 


1857-1881 
1872-1881 
1873-1886 
1880-1883 
1896-1905 
1906-1911 
1913-1916 
1923-1928 
1925-1929 


LONG RAILROAD TUNNELS 


Building Period 


Length 

(miles) Location 
8 Switzerland to Italy 
9.3 Switzerland 
43 England 
6.3 Austria 
12.3 Switzerland to Italy 
9.4 Switzerland 
5 Canadian Rockies 
6.1 USA, Colorado 
7.8 USA, Washington State 











it would have been impossible to venti- 
late properly. 

The tunnel plan was revived in 1865 
by another French engineer, Thomé de 
Gamond. His plans, vague at the begin- 
ning, developed into a mature proposal 
with which the Anglo-French Tunnel 
Committee was founded in 1868. The 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 de- 
layed developments. Then, as has been 
related, before actual work began, the 
British government withdrew from the 
project. 

Successive British governments turned 
down the tunnel in 1906, 1913, 1920, 
1924, and 1955. Each time the reason 
was the same: it was a military liability. 
But after each world war the military 
leaders of the Allies asserted loudly 
that the tunnel, if it had existed, would 
have shortened the war by years. 

The tunnel scheduled for completion 
in 1888—if the engineers had been per- 
mitted to build it—had been planned as 
a twin tunnel for railroad trains. Since 
the channel at its greatest depth is 160 
feet deep, the average location of the 
tunnel would have been 260 feet below 
sea level. A plan developed in 1950 
by the French engineer Andre Bas- 
devant envisioned a single tunnel with 
two “decks.” The upper deck was to 
be a three-lane highway for motor traf- 
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Drawings by Richard J. Meyer 


Channel Tunnel would handle only electric trains. Auto traffic would make ven- 
tilation too expensive. Autos and freight would be carried on railway flatcars. 


fic. The lower deck was to be occupied 
by two railroad tracks. 

The new plan, for which the Jan 
Salvor III is preparing a survey, is based 
on a railroad tunnel, Any vehicle burn- 
ing gasoline or Diesel oil would make 
ventilation too difficult and too expen- 
sive. Electric trains do not foul the air. 
Trucks and private cars can be carried 
on flat-cars while the drivers ride a 
lounge car of the same train. To build 
such a tunnel would cost between 
$250,000,000 and $300,000,000. The 
old and oft-repeated argument that the 
tunnel would be especially vulnerable in 
time of war can no longer be advanced. 
For in the age of the atom bomb every 
installation of any kind and anywhere 
is vulnerable in wartime. 


Tunnel Under Bering Sea 


With the great advances that have 
been made in tunnel-building tech- 
niques and with improved ventilation 
methods, the channel tunnel, talked 
about since 1802, may still materialize. 
And now the Russians are beginning to 
talk about a tunnel under the Bering 
Sea, “reuniting” Siberia and Alaska. For 
geologists tell us that North America 
and Asia were linked by a land “bridge” 
about 10,000 years ago! 
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Americans at Work 











CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


The St. Lawrence Seaway... Lifeline to 


N a balmy morning in June, a 21- 

gun salute boomed over the St. 
Lawrence River near Montreal, Canada. 
Queen Elizabeth Il, with President 
Eisenhower as guest of honor, had just 
dedicated the newest wonder of the 
world—the 2,222-mile-long St. Law- 
rence Seaway (see cover). 

The Queen hailed the Seaway as “one 
of the outstanding engineering accom- 
plishments of modern times.” 

The President called it “a magnificent 
symbol to the entire world of the 
achievements possible to democratic na- 
tions peacefully working together for 
‘the c “amon good.” 

Thc Seaway epened a new economic 
lifeline to America’s heartland—the 
Great Lakes. About 58,000,000 people 
—nearly one third of the U. S. popula- 
tion—live in the eight states bordering 
the Seaway. Another 10,000,000 per- 
sons live on the Canadian side. 

The region produces 40 per cent of 
our nation’s total dollar income from 
mining, manufacturing, and farming. 
Two thirds of our exports by volume 
are manufactured here. 

Until the Seaway was opened, the 
Great Lakes were practically barred to 
ocean traffic. Ocean vessels could navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence River for only 
560 miles—from its mouth at the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Montreal. West of 
Montreal, a 114-mile-stretch of angry 
rapids bared their sharp fangs. 

In the early 1900's, Canada built 
locks and canals around the rapids. But 
these were too small for most freighters. 
Result: exports from the Great Lakes 
region had to be hauled to Eastern ports 
in the U. S. or Canada by train or 
truck. There the goods were loaded on- 
to ships bound for foreign ports. This 
wasted mileage and money. 

Now the American and Canadian 
Midwest can ship directly to Europe. 
For the Seaway can accommodate 80 
per cent of all ocean-going ships. 

Great Lakes cities may now become 
ports of call for the world’s merchant 
ships. Cleveland, Ohio, is now as close 
as New York to some European ports. 

Here’s how Great Lakes manufactur- 
ers will save money: 

About $45 has been trimmed from 
the cost of shipping an automobile from 
Detroit to Norway. Shipping charges on 
some types of tools and machinery have 


been cut by half. Canadian wheat is 
moving by sea from Ontario to the 
Netherlands at a saving of 15 cents per 
bushel. 

The St. Lawrence will carry 25,000,- 
000 tons of cargo this year—twice what 
it carried in 1957, according to the St. 


‘Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 


poration. And that’s just a start! In the 
near future, experts predict, the Sea- 
way will create 750,000 new jobs in the 
Great Lakes area. 

These great expectations in America’s 
heartland bear out a time-tested eco- 
nomic principle: A swift and inexpen- 
sive means of transportation is a neces- 
sary ingredient for the economic growth 
of any region. 


Transportation and Economics 


Economic progress always has been 
linked to transportation. In colonial 
days, boats and barges were the princi- 
me means of moving products from 


place to place. That’s why many cities 
arose at the mouths of rivers. A variety 
of products—such as furs, lumber, rum, 


wheat, rice, and cotton—could be 
shipped “down river.” There ocean ves- 
sels could pick them up. 

For example, New York City, built 
at the mouth of the Hudson River, capi- 
talized on the upstate fur trade. Other 
trading centers: Boston on the banks 
of the Charles River, Philadelphia on 
the Delaware River, New Orleans at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, Savannah on 
the Savannah River, and Pittsburgh at 
the two-river junction forming the Ohio 
River. ce 

At first, the only land transportation 
in the colonies was by foot or by car- 
riage. Later, a few forest trails were 








Dark line shows 
route from ocean 
to Great Lakes. 











Senior Scholastic map 
The 2,222-mile-long St. Lawrence Sea- 
way links Great Lakes with Atlantic. 


widened into turnpikes. Carts and wag- 
ons jounced over these rugged roads. 

By 1700 some of the roads had been 
improved. Stagecoaches were imported 
from Europe. Coaches were soon rum- 
bling from town to town on a regular 
schedule. But land routes were only for 
short hauls. Trade relied mainly on 
water transportation. 

Following the Revolutionary War, 
more and more Americans began to 
head inland from the Atlantic coast to 
seek new opportunities in the territories 
to the West. Land was cleared and 
farms planted. Towns sprang up along 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers—the 
major commercial routes. On these two 
mighty rivers, products could be floated 
all the way from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans. 

During the early 1300's, the paddle- 
wheel steamboat speeded up river traf- 
fic. But bursting boilers and underwater 
snags took a grim toll of the river craft. 

Meanwhile, canals were being dug to 
connect important waterways. One of 
the most famous: the Erie Canal linking 
the Hudson River at Albany with Lake 
Erie at Buffalo, 340 miles away. 

The Erie Canal took eight years and 
$7,000,000 to build. But it enabled 
settlers in western Pennsyvania, New 
York, and Ohio to sell their goods in 
New York City. Boats pulled by horses 
could “speed” from Buffalo to New 
York City in just eight days. New 
towns sprang up along the canal. 


Few Waterways in West 


East of the Mississippi, prosperity 
boomed merrily along. West of the 
Mississippi, however, the land was 
slumbering. There were few waterways 
in the West. It was difficult to get 
people in and products out. Clearly, a 
miracle was needed to spark civilization 
in the empty West. 

That miracle was the railroad. In the 
early 1830's, the railroads started to 
stretch their tracks across the U. S. 

The discovery of gold in California 
in 1848 added fuel to the demand for 
faster transportation. Clipper ships and 
stagecoaches were too slow for eager 
prospectors. Just 21 years later, cross- 
country tracks linked the East and West. 

Farms, ranches, and towns quickl 
sprang up along the ribbons of rail 





Our Heartland 


Soldiers herded marauding Indians into 
reservations. Hunters slaughtered the 
herds of buffalo. The “Wild West” be- 
came a thing of the past. 

In the twentieth century, new forms 
of transportation have appeared to 
speed people and goods from place to 
place: the automobile, the truck, the 
bus, and the airplane. But ships and 
waterways still rank high as carriers of 
produce. 

That's one reason why the U. S. and 
Canada were willing to invest more 
than a billion dollars in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. About $450,000,000 was 
spent building larger locks and dredg- 
ing the river channel to a minimum 
depth of 27 feet. Another $650,000,000 
was spent on electric power projects. 


Opposition to Seaway 


If the Seaway had such great eco- 
nomic expectations, why wasn’t it built 
years ago? Some people did want to 
build it 30 years ago. But the proposal 
bogged down in endless debate. Critics 
pointed out that the Seaway would be 
icebound four months every winter. It 
would be ridiculous to invest a billion 
dollars in an “Iceway,” they argued. 

Still other critics pointed out that the 
Seaway would hurt the railroads and 
Eastern coast ports. Railroads would 
have to cut rates to meet the competi- 
tion. Since many railroads were already 
close to the red, rate cuts might cause 
them to crash into bankruptcy. Atlantic 
coast ports would lose cargo to the Sea- 
way. Stevedores would lose jobs. 

But other experts pointed out that 
these losses would be offset by other 
gains. For example, most of the iron ore 
used by the U. S. steel industry has 
been dug out of the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota for the past 65 years. This 
supply of high grade ore is running 
thin. New sources of iron ore have been 
found in Labrador. The Seaway could 
feed that ore to steel plants on the 
Great Lakes. 

Until 1953, it seemed the Seaway 
debate would never end. That year, 
Canada broke the deadlock. It an- 
nounced it would “go it alone.” 

Congress, fearing the U. S. would 
suffer from a Canadian monopoly of the 
Seaway, rushed through a bill providing 
for U. S. participation. 

Five cities—Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 


Wide World 


Welland Canal, linking Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, is Seaway’s biggest bottleneck. 
Several of its locks can handle only one-way traffic, causing costly delays for ships. 


troit, Cleveland, and Toledo—expect to 
get the lion’s share of overseas trade 
from the Seaway. Chicago is the hum- 
ming hub of the Midwest and the cen- 
ter of America’s railroad network. Steel 
mills rim the city. Its stockyards and 
granaries feed the world. 

Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chicago, 
told Senior Scholastic: “The Seaway of- 
fers commerce and industry a low-cost 
highway to the great population centers 
of Europe and the Spanish Atlantic. 
To labor, it represents the prospect of 
fuller employment. To the farmer, it of- 
fers a hope of wider world markets. 
And to consumers, it is a new-found 
guarantee of greater choice and 
variety.” 


Bottlenecks and Traffic Jams 


But all is not smooth sailing along 
the Seaway. Traffic jams and delays 
have slowed ships since the Seaway 
opened in June. One bottleneck is the 
Welland Canal between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie. It can handle only one- 
way -traffic. 

Once a ship reaches a Great Lakes 
port, it sometimes has to wait for a 
berth—up to five or six days. Such long 


waits can eat away profits. It costs $1,- 
500 a day to operate an 8,000-ton 
freighter. The average wait for a berth 
in an Eastern port is only 30 minutes. 

How can these bottlenecks be stream- 
lined? It will take money—millions. This 
work could take years. 

Meanwhile, scientists are working to 
find some way to keep the Seaway free 
from ice during winter months. They 
know that the bottom of a body of water 
is warmer than the top. Jets of com- 
pressed air could be bubbled along the 
Seaway’s bottom. The warmer bottom 
water would be forced to the surface. 
Then ice couldn’t form. 

In two decades, nearly 80,000,000 
people will live in our Great Lakes re- 
gion—20,000,000 more than along the 
entire Atlantic Coast. Chicago and Mil- 
waukee may grow together into one 
huge metropolis. 

Mayor Daley of Chicago put it this 
way: “The Seaway is a giant step for- 
ward in making the world smaller but 
greater, in bringing the old world and 
the new into a timé of closer economic 
harmony, and—most important of all—in 
furthering man’s ageless dream of 
“world peace through world trade.” 





THE WORLD OF 


Whitney »iuseum of American Art 
“Flight of Plover,” an oil by Morris Graves of Cre- 
gon, is one of several abstract American paintings 
shown in Moscow. Graves’ paintings capture the 
Pacific Northwest in rich browns and misty grays. 
His technique refiects inflvences of Oriental art. 


Peter A. Juley & Son 
“Salutat’’ by Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). Eakins was the great American 
realist painter with “tough, masculine interests.” He enjoyed painting 
scientists, oarsmen, and boxers. Walt Whitman said of him, ‘Eakins’ pic- 
tures keep close to nature, slur nothing, face the worst as-well as best.” 


RI. 


Wide World 


“On the Raft—1947” by Russian Jakov D. Romas shows similarity in style to Eakins painting 
above. This is one of works Eisenhower said he liked best wher he viewed the Soviet exhibit. 





’ ‘ Wide a 
“Spring Is Approaching—1952,” a landscape by 35-year-old room near President Eisenhower's White House Office, the gift 
Soviet artist Yuri Podlyaski. It now hangs in a conference of Soviet First Deputy Premier Frol Koslov after exhibition. 


HOUSANDS of visitors to the U.S. and Soviet exhibitions in 
Moscow and New York last summer (see pages 8-9) were 
immediately struck by the difference in the two nations’ art. 
And they easily recognized that a difference in social and polit- 
ical systems had something to do with it. 
The Soviet art exhibit was dominated by 75 paintings and 28 
- sculptures of a type that the Communists fondly call “people’s 
( } art”—works that can be “understood by the millions, not only 
S _ S O U1 ft by the aesthetic few.” This means that Russian men, women, 
bd e P : ‘ t . ee 

tractors, trains, and countrysides were idealized in traditional, 
almost photographic styles. Although a few landscapes glowed 
like rosy calendar art—and some paintings depicted war scenes 
A Yt in over-heroic, melodramatic fashion—the Russian art showed, 

in the opinion of most U.S. critics, admirable technical skill. 
Many of these critics wondered, however, whaf Soviet art 
would be like if rigid restrictions imposed by Communist bosses 
were lifted. Art geared to the millions may be easier for the 


Exchan 2 viewer to understand, they observed, but is it stimulating or 
creative? 


What kind of art did we send to Russia? While the Soviet 
exhibit primarily reflected Russia’s political revolution, the Amer- 
U.S. art in Moscow and Russian art ican exhibit showed various styles, many of them the product of 
the West’s twentieth-century artistic revolt against realism. 
in New York reflect different worlds Most of the U.S. works originally selected for Moscow came 
from so-called modern schools of art—abstract or “non-objective” 
paintings. But some Americans, including President Eisenhower 
(one of thousands of U.S. “Sunday” painters), persuaded exhi- 
bition officials to add examples of more traditional, realistic 
American art. 
“I assure you I am not going to censor art that has already 
gone [to Moscow],” the President said at a news conference, 
(Left) Bust of Albert Eine Pray I might have something to say if we have another emit. 
stein by U.S. sculptor Je et the juries to include one or two people . . » [who] say: 
Davidson (1883-1952). “We are not too certain exactly what art is, but we know what 
“Not to have been done we like and what America likes.’ What America likes ought 
by Davidson was not to to be shown.” 
have been a great man Correspondents in Moscow reported that many Russians ap- 
... @ critic once said. 
peared baffled and delighted by the freshness, variety, and 
stylistic range of the 49 U.S. paintings and 23 sculptures. Our 
exhibit showed them that the artist in America can paint what 


Whitney Museum of American Art he likes—as he sees it—and not as political leaders dictate. 
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U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions 
(Continued from pages 8-9) 


FOR! 


Similarly, our Exhibition at Sokol- 
niki Park showed many thousands of 
Russians exactly what a six-room ranch- 
type house in the U. S. looks like. It 
showed them new 1959 American auto- 
mobiles, modern U. S. farm equipment, 
products of U. S. industry and science, 
latest U. S. stereophonic “hi fi” and 
color TV equipment, a typical super- 
market (with frozen foods and ready- 
mixes, which are virtually unknown in 
Russia), U. S. voting machines, models 
of U. S. schools, skyscrapers, and 
churches—among many other things we 
Americans often take for granted. 

This “corner of America in the heart 
of Moscow” gave the Russians a chance 
to see—at first hand—hundreds of ex- 
amples of American life, American in- 
genuity, American technical know-how, 
American abundance, and American 
culture. 

One. of our country’s leading busi- 
nessmen, Clarence B. Randall (presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Co., Chicago) , told 
Senior Scholastic: “I saw and admired 
the Soviet fair, and I am sure a great 
many Russians saw and admired ours.” 

Adds Mr. Randall, who has repre- 
sented the U. S. at many international 
conferences: “For the two sides to come 
to know each other better through a 
neutral activity that is free from con- 
troversy, such as trade or sport, cannot 














UPI 
Red propaganda against American cola 
drinks got unexpected setback when 
Khrushchev tried one at U. S. Exhibition 
in Moscow and decided he liked it. 


fail to lay the foundation for improved 
understanding with respect to more dif- 
ficult problems.” 


3. These exhibitions let the U.S. com- 
bat Red propaganda on its home ground. 

Naturally any U. S.-Soviet exchange 
exhibitions are bound to have their 
propaganda side. But here we Ameri- 
cans have a decided advantage. 

How? We Americans are accustomed 
to free and open competition. We are 
used to seeing and hearing more than 
one side—then making up our own 
minds. The Russians, on the other hand, 
live under a system tightly controlled 
by. Communist bosses. The people know 
only what the Reds let them know. 

Our exhibition in Moscow this sum- 


UPI 


Russian women watch as American beautician gives treatment to Soviet girl 
at U. S. Exhibition at Sokolniki Park. Most Russian women had never 
before seen American techniques for hairdressing, facial care, or make-up. 


mer thus gave the average Russian, for 
the first time, an opportunity to see rep- 
resentative aspects of American life— 
not to learn about them from the dis- 
torted words of Communist lackeys. 

For years Communist propaganda has 
fed Russia lies about the economic well- 
being of the average American. The 
Communists have depicted us as a land 
of “robber barons,” exploiting poor, 
defenseless, poverty-stricken workers. 
This entire “line” falls flat on its false 
face when the Russian people can see 
for themselves the products of U. S. in- 
dustry, a typical middle-class home, and 
so on and on. 

As Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina told Senior Scholastic: “We 
have so much more to offer and show 
that I feel U. S.-Soviet exhibitions may 
prove valuable to the free world in our 
efforts to win the minds of those who 
have so little freedom of thought and 
action behind the Iron Curtain—pro- 
vided our fair is properly presented.” 

In fact, the U. S. Exhibition suc- 
ceeded in making Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev himself take back a decade-old 
Red taboo against American cola drinks. 
For years, Soviet propagandists have 
used cola drinks as an example of “de- 
cadent” American habits. While touring 
the U. S. exhibit with Vice-President 
Nixon, Mr. Khrushchev decided to try 
one of the drinks. He discovered he 
liked it. When Russians saw the photo 
of Khrushchev enjoying a cola drink, a 
Red propaganda phantasm was neatly 
shattered. 

As the director of the U. S. Exhi- 
bition in Moscow, Harold C. McClellan, 
puts it: “The Soviet people are tre- 
mendously curious about America, and 
we hope to satisfy that curiosity in part. 
I am confident that such exchanges of 
exhibitions contribute to an easing of 
tensions.” 


AGAINST! 


There were several other historically 
questionable claims on display at the 
Soviet exhibition—such as a model show- 
ing the first liquid propelled rocket, 
dated Moscow, 1933. Soviet scientists 
well know that the first liquid propelled 
rocket was launched by Robert H. God- 
dard, an American; in 1926! 

But the most fantastic fraud appeared 
in huge block letters on a two-story 
high poster in the center of the exhibi- 
tion. It said: “In the USSR, unemploy- 
ment has been stamped out for all 
time. People receive equal pay for equal 
work.” Entire books could be written 
by qualified observers debunking that! 
Or debunking the claim on another 
huge poster: “In the USSR, education 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TQ THE AIRMA 


There’s a real future ahead for the trained specialist in 
today’s new Age of Space. It can be your future, if you 
train where the Age of Space is now...in the U.S. Air 
Force. Airmen work on a day-to-day basis with super- 
sonic aircraft, rockets and guided missiles—all fore- 
runners of manned flight into outer space, that soon will 
be. Take your place among these pioneers in the 
U.S. Air Force—the only place where such a broad and 
complete range of Space Age specialty training is avail- 
able to you. For full details, see your local Air Force 
Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-9 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 





Address 





City 














Enroll now in the first nation-wide television 
chemistry course for college credit! In color. 


On September 28th, the award-winning educational television 


program, “Continental Classroom,” begins its second year on 
the NBC Television Network with a new two-semester college- 
level course in Modern Chemistry. Produced in cooperation with 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the American Chemical Society, it will be televised in color, 
Monday through Friday, from 6:30 to 7:00 am local time. Dr. 
John F. Baxter, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Florida, will teach the course. Nobel Prize-winning chemists and 


other famous scientists will be guest lecturers. In addition to the 





new 160 lecture-demonstrations in chemistry, last year’s Atomic 
Age Physics course will be repeated Monday through Friday, 
6:00 to 6:30 am. Continental Classroom is being made possible 
through the co-operation of Bell Telephone System, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., ‘The Ford Foundation, General Foods 
Fund, International Business Machines, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Founda 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, Standard Oil Company of 


California, Union Carbide Corporation, and United States Steel. 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 
WEEKDAYS 6-7 AM ON THE 
NBC TELEVISION NETWORK. 





CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


You may register for full credit 
at any of the following colleges: 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College, Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstall 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas A & M College, College Heights 
Arkansas State College, State College 
CALIFORNIA 
Chapman College, Orange 
Sacramento State College 
San Diego State College 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain State Teachers College 
University of Hartiord 
GEORGIA 
Valdosta State College 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
Greenville College 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
Quincy College 
INDIANA 
badiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
IOWA 
Clarke College, Dubuque 
lowa State University, Ames 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
Westmar College, LeMare 
KANSAS 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Washburn University of Topeka 
McPherson College 
KENTUCKY 
Nazareth College, Louisville 
MARYLAND 
Gellege of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
University of Maryland, College Park 
MICHIGAN 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji State College 
MISSISSIPPI 
Delta State College, Cleveland 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College 
MISSOURI 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kearney State Teachers College 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Plymouth Teachers College 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair State College 
NEW YORK 
Yeshiva University 
Agricultaral & Technical Institute, Farmingdale 
Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsoa 
Niagara University 
Albany State University College for Teachers 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Benuctt College, Greensboro 
East Carolina College, Greenville 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 
OHIO 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 
Miami University, Oxfor 
Mount Union College, Alliance 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
University of Cincinnati 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Phillips University, Enid 
OREGON 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Portland 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 
King's College, Wilkes-Barre 
Marywood College, Scranton 
Temple University, Philadelphis 
Villanova University 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Furman University, Greenville 
Limestone College, Gaffney 
TENNESSEE 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesbore 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
TEXAS 
Austin College, Sherman 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Texas Lutheran College, Sequin 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
The University of Texas, Austin 
VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, Norfolk 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattl« 
‘WEST VIRGINIA 
Concord College, Athens 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
Marshall College, Huntington 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College 


‘A textbook, entitled “Modern Chemistry,” 
and a study guide :ave been especially 
written for this new course. Copies may be 
obtained through local bookstores or from 





Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


HIS WILL probably be television's 

finest year so far. The three major 
networks are all bubbling with big 
plans for new regularly scheduled pro- 
grams and for special shows. Now, let’s 
look at the season ahead and see what 
treats are in store for you. 

NBC: There are several startling 
changes in the NBC fall schedule. For 
the first time in TV, a regularly sched- 
uled series of specials is planned, This 
is the Ford series, which will be a Tues- 
day night feature, sometimes dramatic, 
sometimes variety. A series of regular 
Friday night specials will include Bell 
Musical Programs and variety programs 
featuring people like Art Carney, Vic- 
tor Borge, Bob Hope, Gene Kelly, and 
Jimmy Durante. 

Another new dramatic program is 
Sunday Showcase. This will share the 
time period with Our American Heri- 
tage, produced by Mrs. Mildred Freed 
Alberg, who did the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame last year. Our American Heritage 
will present a famous figure in Ameri- 
can history and show what made him 
tick. Already set are programs on Thom- 
as Jefferson, Eli Whitney, John Charles 
Fremont, U. S. Grant, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Andrew Carnegie. 

The network also has several full-hour 
adventure shows like Riverboat, Lara- 
mie, Bonanza, and Five Fingers. New 
comedy programs include Love and 
Marriage and Fibber McGee and Molly. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame will again 
present a half-dozen fine cramas, start- 
ing with Julie Harris in Ibsen’s “A Doll's 
House” in November. Pontiac has big 
plans for variety shows starring Victor 
Borge, Gene Kelly, and Elaine May and 
Mike Nichols. 

Two major dramatic shows are on 
the schedule. The Moon and Sixpence 
was taped last season with an all-star 
cast headed by Sir Laurence Olivier. It 
is tentatively set for December 10. The 
other, for which no date has been set, 
is Archibald MacLeish’s first TV orig- 
inal, The Secret of Freedom, starring 
Kim Hunter, Thomas Mitchell, and 
Tony Randall. 

If you're an early riser, NBC’s Conti- 
nental Classroom gets under way with 
Modern Chemistry, given by Dr. John 
S. Baxter of the University of Florida, 
plus a taped repeat of last season's 
course in Atomic Age Physics. 

CBS: In the area of regularly sched- 
uled shows, CBS seems to be bringing 
back comedy. Among its new offerings 
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will be Dennis the Menace, a Sunday 
series based on the popular cartoon; 
Hennessy, a new Jackie Cooper comedy 
series, and The Many Loves of Dobie 
Gillis. New adventure programs like 
Tightrope, Space, Johnny Ringo, and 
Hotel de Paree will also appear. 

Many fine special dramatic shows are 
in the works. DuPont Show of the 
Month will do “Body and Soul,” “The 
Fallen Idol,” “Arrowsmith,” and Dick- 
ens’ “Oliver Twist.” Playhouse 90 will 
alternate with a new series of Revlon 
specials in the musical-variety vein. 

Buick is sponsoring dramatizations of 
works by Ernest Hemingway, starting 
in November with “The Killers.” 

And there are specials starring Sid 
Caesar, Arthur Godfrey, Phil Silvers, 
Lucille Ball, Red Skelton, Jack Benny, 
and Jackie Gleason. Four programs will] 
adapt famous old MGM movies to new 
TV versions, starting in October with 
“Random Harvest.” 

Throughout the year—this is a par- 
ticularly fine advance—news specials 
will be programmed in prime evening 
time. Already scheduled is one called 
The Face of Our Time, set for early 
November. 

ABC: This network seems to special- 
ize in adventure programs—Westerns, 
private eyes, action stories. There'll be 


’ four new full-hour series: Adventures in 


Paradise with Gardner McKay as the 
skipper of a for-hire boat in the South 
Pacific; The Alaskans, with Roger Moore 
starring in stories of our 49th state; 
Bourbon Street Beat, with Richard 
Long as a New Orleans detective; and 
Hawaiian Eye, a detective series set in 
Hawaii. 

There are some half-hour shows, too: 
Westerns like Man from Black Hawk 
and The Rebel, detective stories like 
Philip Marlowe and Robert Taylor's 
Detectives, and one of the most inter- 
esting of all, High Road with John 
Gunther, Gunther, a famous reporter 
and author, will take you to fascinating 
places around the world. 

Here are some of the big specials 
ABC has planned: 

Musical specials, starring Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, Pat Boone (he'll also 
have his regular show, too), and Elvis 
Presley. 

Walt Disney Presents, with more spe- 
cials on space travel. 

For November, The Golden Circle, a 
history of the recording industry. 

Repeats of the Shirley Temple Story- 
book every few weeks and the very suc- 
cessful Art Carney Meets Peter and the 
Wolf will be repeated in November. 

These are just some of the events on 
the TV horizon. All in all, this may be a 
banner year for TV. Watch this column 
regularly for news about the big shows 
as they come up. 

—Dick KLEINER 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. GERMANY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the woid or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 


The powers which occupied Ger- 
many at the end of World War 
II included all of the following, 
except 

a. U. S. and Russia 

b. Great Britain 

c. Italy 

d. France 


. Berlin is located in 


a. West Germany 

b. a part of Germany owned 
by Poland just before the 
outbreak of World War II 

ec. Kast Germany 

d. the Soviet zone of West Ger- 
many 


. At the end of World War II, the 


occupation of East Germany 
was accorded to 

a. the U. S. S. R. 

b. the U. S. and Great Britain 
c. France and Italy 


d. Great Britain 


. Who among the following men 


has not been active in the gov- 
ernment of West Germany? 

a. Konrad Adenauer 

b. Ludwig Erhard 

c. Heinrich Luebke 

d. Walter Ulbricht 


. The population of West Ger- 


many is about 
a. 5,000,000 

b. 54,000,000 
c. 82,000,000 
d. 100,000,000 


. All of the following are major 


factors in the recovery of West 

Germany, except 

a. dogged determination of the 
West Germans 

b. US. economic aid 

c. restoration of the Ruhr coal 
and steel area 

d. close cooperation among the 
four occupying powers 


. Which of the following events 


took place first in time? 
a. Admission of West Germany 
to NATO 


sb, Outbreak of World War II 


c. Rise of Hitler to power 
d. Potsdam Conference 


8. The Berlin “blockade” of 1948 


was overcome as a result of 

a. successful military penetra- 
tion by the West 

b. Russian unwillingness to sup- 
port East Germany 

. a Western “airlift” which 
brought supplies into Berlin 

. action by a U. N. Emergency 
Force 


. Industrial production in post- 


World War II West Germany, 
compared with pre-war Ger- 
many, has 

a. declined slightly 

b. increased greatly 

c. increased slightly 

d. not yet been determined 


10. The Berlin crisis refers to the 


a. conflict between East and 
West Germans in West Berlin 
b. difficulty anti-Communists in 
Berlin have in escaping from 
East Germany 
isolation of West Berlin from 
West Germany 
. efforts of the U. S. S. R. to 
force the West out of Berlin, 


il. WATER 


Multiple Choice 
All of the following are major 
reasons for the increased needs 
for water in the U. S., except 
a. demands. of industry 
b. growing population 
c. wasteful practices 
d. decrease in the earth’s water 

supply 
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. For which state has the Feather 
River project been proposed? 
a. California c. New York 
b. Illinois d. Texas 


. What percentage of the daily 
water needs in the U. S. is con- 
sumed by households? 

a. 10% c. 45% 
b. 40% d. 90% 


. What percentage of the earth’s 
surface is covered by water? 
a. 10% c. 66% 

b. 33% d. 98% 


. What is the term we use to 
describe the top levei of ground 
that is saturated with water? 

a. surface water 
b. ground water 
c. water level 
d. water table 
. All of the following are major 
ways of conserving water, except 
sewage treatment to combat 
pollution 
. piping irrigation water 
>. dam construction 
. wider use of substitute prod- 
ucts 


lil. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 
1. In 1950 steel production in the 
U. S. was 15.6% higher than in 
the base period 1947-’49. 
Steel production in the U. S. in- 
creased steadily between 1950 
and 1959. 

. During the third quarter of 
1958 steel production in: the 
U. S. was about equal to the 
period 1947-49. 

. The steel strike which began 
during the summer of 1959 is 
certain to cut steel production in 
the U. S. sharply. 

. The peak of steel production in 
the U. S. for the period covered 
in the graph was reached dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1959. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Adenauer, Konrad (ii’d’n.ou’ér, K6n’rit) 

Bonn (bdn) 

Bundestag (bdon’dés.tik) 

Erhard, Ludwig (4r’hirt, l60t’ vik ) 

Etzel, Franz (ét’sél, friints) 

Goethe, von Johann Wolfgang (gii’té, 
fén, yo’han vélf’ging) 

Khrushchev, Nikita (Krddsh.chéf’, 
nyi.ké’ta ) 

Luebke, Heinrich (liip’ké, hin’rtk) 

Potsdam ( pédts’dim ) 

Roentgen, Wilhelm Konrad 
vil’hélm, kén’riit ) 

Tehachapi (ti.ha’chi.pé) 

Ulbricht, Walter (d0l’brikt, val’tér) 
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SCIENCE OF CARS 














The years ahead are for the imaginative 
and bold. An age of liquid fuels and 
count-downs. Of young scientists hur- 
tling toward outer stars in sealed mis- 
siles. Of speeds approaching that of 
light; distances that dwarf the sun’s 
orbit. 

Meanwhile, back on earth, over 2000 
years have passed since the jet engine 
was first invented when Hero, an Egyp- 
tian scientist, sent jets of steam through 
bent tubes and made a ball spin around. 

Between Hero’s invention and future 
space flight, ‘‘earthbound” scientists at 
Ford Motor Company are at work on 
a new kind of car. It will travel over 


THIS IS THE LEVACAR, “MACE. I’ 


... somewhere between Hero’s steam kettle and the first spaceship 


500 miles an hour— without wheels! 

A full-scale operating model, the 
Levacar ‘‘Mach I,” can actually be seen 
today at the Ford Rotunda in Dearborn, 
Michigan. Three levapads, powerful air 
jets, raise it off the ground 5/1000 of an 
inch; another jet propels it forward at 
incredible speed. “Mach I’ dimensions: 
94” long; 48” high; 54” wide. Con- 
trols are electric. 

“Mach I” might well foretell to- 
morrow’s high-speed land travel, car- 
rying passengers swiftly over intercity 
distances. This is another example of 
the future-minded thinking at Ford 


Motor Company. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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Germany—East and West 


By Harvey Caughey, North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas 


* Starred words refer to West| and East Germany 
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> 2. Lower house 


parliament. 

. Got out of bed. 

. Nazi Germany’s European ally dur- 
ing World War II. 

. “E-pluribus unum” means out 
of many. 


of the West German 


Gave food to. 
The Hitler ended on May 7, 
1945 with Germany’s surrender. 
Members of Hitler's political party. 
Hitler “blitzed” this country unsuc- 
cessfully (abbr.). 

. Mineral-bearing rock. 
West German Minister of Economy 
( initials ) 
Electrically charged particle. 
Anger. 

. He told the Germans they were a 
“master race.” 
The present mayor of West Berlin. 
Place. 
rerminate. 
Chairman of the West German Social 
Democratic Party ( initials). 
A lumberjack’s tool 
Opposite of down. 
This river, Germany's longest, emp- 
ties into the North Sea. 
Snake that crushes its prey. 
Donkey 
Bungling, stupid person. 

. Hitler's was called the 
Third - — 

49. Put forward for consideration, 

Hitler's air force. 


government 


. West German Chancellor (initials). 
. Capital of West Germany. 
. Employ. 
. Northeast (abbr.). 

5. Seventh note of the musical scale. 
. Homonym for eight. 
. Style of dress. 


_. country ’tis of thee.” 


. Roan (abbr.). 
2. The Pelican State (abbr.). 
. Food and Agriculture Organization 


(abbr.). 


5. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture ( first 


name ). 


3. Cease living. 

. Hitler was known as Der _____.. 
. Hitler’s secret police. 

2. World War II began when the Nazis 


attacked these people. 


. German “drive to the east,” —.____ 


nach Osten. 


. It is (contraction). 
. Mesh used to catch fish. 
3. Wrath. 
. Finish 
. Fascist alliance of World War IL. 
3. Exclamation of laughter. 
. Ensign (abbr.). 
. Make dirty. 
. A coffeehouse. 
2. Exist. 
3. Authors & Composers Union (abbr.). 
. Not on. 
3. Iron (chemical symbol). 
. Hitler's 


deputy, — udolph -— ess 


( initials ). 


. Half (abbr.). 
. The United States _.. America. 
. Ancient Egyptian sun god, 


U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions 
(Continued from page 28) 


is free of charge. There are no illiterates 
in the Soviet Union.” . 

Even in the U. 3., with compulsory 
free education, we don’t pretend there 
are no illiterates! Stil] the percentage of 
illiterates in the U. S. is far- smaller 
than in Russia. 

The Soviet exhibition showed elegant 
Russian-made automobiles, but no one 
told American visitors that these cars 
aren't for sale to the average Soviet 
worker. Even if they were, the average 
Soviet worker couldn’t afford one with 
all the earnings of a lifetime. About the 
only people who own cars ir Russia are 
government officials or Communist 
party big-shots. 


3. It is impossible to hold an honest 
exchange with a Red dictatorship. 

Let’s face it. You cannot exhibit 
openly and squarely with a country 
whose regime uses deceit and sham as 
general policy. 

Consider the “Battle of the Books.” 
The United States let the Russians put 
on display at New York any book they 
wanted to—no matter how filled with 
Soviet propaganda. Did the Russians 
give the Americans a free hand in Mos- 
cow? They most certainly did not! 

Instead, a few hours before our ex- 
hibit was to open, the Russian govern- 
ment sent a note to the U. S. Ambas- 
sador in Moscow saying the “Soviet 
government will take measures unless 
certain books are removed.” 

Result: about 250 books were cen- 
sored out of the exhibition! Among the 
books removed were Adlai Stevenson’s 
Friends and Enemies, Chester Bowles’ 
Ideas, People and Peace, Leo Schwarz’s 
Great Ages and Ideas of the Jewish 
People, Bernard Pares’ highly esteemed 
A History of Russia, Dean Acheson’s 
Power and Diplomacy, Gailbraith’s 
Journey to Poland and Yugoslavia, and 
—hold your breath for this one—the 
1959 World Almanac. 

Admission to the Soviet Exhibition 
in New York was unrestricted. Adults 
paid $1, children 50¢—and tickets were 
available to anyone who wanted to buy 
them at the Coliseum box office. 

In Moscow, on the other hand, tickets 
were distributed by the Soviet govern- 
ment or the Communist party. During 
the first week all tickets went to factory 
and office organizations—-with .Com- 
munist officials having priority in each 
organization! 

With such conditions, one cannot 
help but doubt whether such exhibi- 
tions are worth the time and money. 

Whatever “points” we might hope to 
score in convincing the Russian people 
of our desire for peace were under- 
mined by Soviet interference, censor- 
ship, or counter-propaganda. 
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Mr. Chaucer could have used one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


...Wwho couldn’t, for this handsome, compact Olympia portable is a handy asset for anyone... from 
Canterbury correspondents to California coeds! Fully-equipped with the most advanced and worth- 
while typing features, the precision-built Olympia makes short work of any assignment—easier, 
faster, finer. Your choice of seven smart colors. Costs just pennies a day to own. Full one-year 
national warranty, too. See one today— see why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 
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GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 


For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 3344 R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S1 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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“Killer” 


on the Loose! 


ASHINGTON, D. C., is a happy 

place these days. Sure, the Sena- 
ators are buried deep in the second 
division. But no one is really moaning. 
For a change, baseball fans in Ike-ville 
have something to cheer about—a 
“Murderers’ Row” of home-run sluggers. 
And leading the clouting parade is the 
brand-new idol of baseball, Harmon 
“Killer” Killebrew. 

How many of you back in April even 
heard of the guy? Very few, I bet. 
Yet here he is (as I write this) the 
home-run king of the big leagues! 

The Killebrew story is as nutty as a 
fruit cake. The “Killer” is the only ball 
player in history discovered and scouted 
by a United States Senator! It hap- 
pened back in 1954 when Herman 
Welker, the Senator from Idaho, 
dropped in to see his buddy, Clark 
Griffith, president of the Washington 
Senators. 

The Honorable Mr. Welker was 
boasting that he had discovered Vern 
Law, another Idahoan, for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. The Washington boss 
raised his hand. “All right, all right,” 
he snapped, “so you're a genius, But 
why don’t you find me a good player? 
Last one we had out of Idaho was 
Walter Johnson.” 

rhat was the end of the conversation. 
\ few months later, Senator Welker 
‘vas back. “Grif,” he said, “I’ve got the 
player for you. He’s the greatest slug- 
ger since Mickey Mantle. He hits as 
long as Mantle. He runs as fast. He can 
throw better than Mantle.” 

Mr. Griffith called for his right-hand 
man, Ossie Bluege. “Ossie,” he said, 
“there’s an 18-year-old semi-pro in 
Payette, Idaho, that I want you to look 
over. His name is Harmon Killebrew. 
If you grab a plane, you can catch 
him in the play-offs for the Idaho- 
Oregon semi-pro title.” 

So off to Payette flew Ossie. What 
he saw both depressed and impressed 
him. Harmon turned out to be a 5-feet 
10-inch, 195-pounder with muscles on 


his muscles. He couldn’t field a lick. 
He couldn’t run and he couldn’t throw. 
But when he swished the bat—brother, 
the ball took off like a jet thunderbird. 

Bluege promptly waved $30,000 un- 
der the kid’s nose, and Killebrew be- 
came a Senator—the first bonus player 
in the club’s history. 

Upon reporting to the Senators in 
the mid-summer of 1954, the 18-year- 
old kid who had never played anything 
but semi-pro ball was thrust into the 
line-up. After taking one look at him 
in the field, Manager Bucky Harris 
paled. “The kid might make it in four 
or five years,” he groaned, “but he 
isn’t ready yet.” 

The Senators had a new manager the 
next year—Charlie Dressen. But he 
couldn’t see Killebrew for beans either. 
He liked the muscles on the kid, but 
the idea of letting in so many runs on 
defense jolted him. 

So off to the minor leagues went the 
Payette wonder. First to Charlotte, 
then to Chattanooga, then to Indian- 
apolis. In 1957 it looked as though 
Killebrew had finally arrived. While 
batting only .279 for Chattanooga, he 
whacked 29 homers and drove in 101 
runs, 

Washington called him up the next 
season and the word went around that 
the Senators had finally found a rival for 
Mickey Mantle. Cookie Lavagetto was 
now the manager. He informed the 
sportswriters that Killebrew was his 
new third baseman. 

The “new” third baseman lasted 
about a month. Fed up with his poor 
fielding, Cookie farmed him out to In- 
dianapolis. It looked like the end of the 
trail for Harmon—just one more bonus 
kid who couldn’t make the grade. 

At Indianapolis he batted a mere 
.215, hit only two homers, and drove in 
just 10 runs in 38 games. That was 
enough for the Indianapolis manager. 
Back to Chattanooga went Killebrew. 

At this point, nobody would have 
given a plugged nickel for Harmon’s 


chances. When he reported to the Sena- 
tors’ training camp last spring, now a 
23-year-old “almost was,” no drum- 
beating greeted him. He was no longer 
“the new Mickey Mantle.” He was just 
another ex-bonus baby up for a last 
look. 

Then came the turning point in his 
life. The Washington president—prob- 
ably after gazing into a crystal ball— 
handed a strange order down to Mana- 
ger Lavagetto: “Play Killebrew at third 
base. He'll cost you a few games be- 
cause of his fielding. But he’s got a 
chance to become a great one. Let’s 
give the kid a break.” 

Sure enough, on the first play on 
opening day, Killebrew messed up an 
easy grounder. Lavagetto, like Harris 
and Dressen before him, must have 
moaned, But a little later the “Killer” 
blasted a home run to put Washington 
ahead. 

The rest you know. The “Killer” is 
now the kingpin in baseball’s new 
“Murderers’ Row” of Allison, Killebrew, 
Sievers, and Lemon. He'll never be a 
Pie Traynor at third. And though he 
may never sport a high batting aver- 
age, he’s going to continue blasting his 
timely four-baggers. 

His success has made everyone (but 
the rival clubs) happy. It couldn't 
happen to a nicer, quieter, and more 
modest feliow. 

—HeErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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boy, PF” 


BASKETBALL AND GYM SHOES} 


PF: 
CANVAS SHOES have POSTURE 
FOUNDATION to help you perform your 
best in the gym and on the field. The 
exclusive “P-F’ RIGID WEDGE helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain, 
increase endurance. 
“P-F” Canvas shoes have been worn, 
tested and approved by Bob Cousy — 
world’s greatest basketball player and 
captain of the Celtics, world’s champion 
professional team. 
So for comfort, wear and performance — 
your smartest play is with “P-F’” POSTURE 
FOUNDATION Basketball and Gym Shoes. 


‘p.- - ” Canvas Gym Shoes 
for boys and girls 


“P-F" helps you go full speed 
longer. 

“P-F" helps you 

play your 

best longer. 


P ‘ sd ; pes Pee BETS ne ee , ee. : ; 
y ” means Posture nm : 
7 Foundation : | 
: wmf says: “Take my advice . . . to help & 


1. The importont:“P-P" RIGID Ake Ve. , you play your best—get and wear @ 
WEDGE helps keep the weight 2 ge ; : E ‘ “pp POSTURE FOUNDATION—Bas- : 


of the body on the outside ” 
of the normal foot— ketball and Gym Shoes. 


cn eg me Ee thee) FREE 808 cousy 
aoe —— | “BASKETBALL HINTS” BOOKLET | 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. eS = where you buy your “P-F” Basketball 
X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF POSTURE FOUNDATION = and Gym Shoes. 


Made only in BEGoodrich and Hood brands 





PART 2 


What does your 
handwriting 
tell about you ? 


LIVE WIRE— Wide writing and looped 
“d's” and “t's” show you're an inter- 
esting talker. Esterbrook’s general writ- 
ing point (#2668) lets you express your 
amusing self best. It’s one of 32 person- 
alized points! 


dotital! 


ATHLETIC—Long bottom loops show 
athletic ability and physical strength. 
A bold point for you—Esterbrook’s sig- 
nature stub (#2284). If a point is ever 
damaged—it’s instantly replaceable for 
only 60¢. 
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ae gers estan: 


LOYAL —Small, even writing and cup- 
shaped endings show loyalty and sin- 
cerity, You make a valued friend. You'll 
enjoy an extra-fine point (#2550). And, 
Esterbrook pens make valued gifts— 
cost only $2.95 to $5.75. 


A Custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 
Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 
it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


oT aa 


*Writes beautiful Gregg 


AMBITIOUS—Clear, clean Gregg 
forms are easier to read. Transcribe 
accurately. Help you get better marks, 
too! A smooth, even Gregg line is easy 
to write with Esterbrook’s Gregg point 
(#1555). Try one! 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision ——. 


Only Esterbrook lets you choose : 
among 32 repagneehis palate 





Germany 


(Continued from page 13) 


Adenauer’s rigid anti-Soviet policies. 
Erhard is reputed to be more willing 
than Adenauer to compromise with the 
Russians on German problems. 

Early in June, Adenauer suddenly 
announced he would stay on as chan- 
cellor himself. He said his “guidance 
would be needed” because of the Ber- 
lin crisis. 

The sudden turnabout angered many 
Christian Democrats. For the sake of 
party unity, however, the Adenauer- 
Erhard dispute was quickly patched 
up. Adenauer’s party gave him a strong 
vote of confidence. Heinrich Luebke, 
Minister of Agriculture, was chosen to 
run for president—and won. 


Differing Views of Dispute 

Critics took this view ‘of the Aden- 
auer-Erhard dispute: 

When Adenauer demanded that he 
be kept as chancellor, the party meek- 
ly surrendered. Apparently Adenauer 
thinks that West Germans cannot do 
without him. And they seem to agree. 
Say some: West Germany has too few 
leaders and too many folowers+just as 
in Hitler’s time. 

Others took a different view: 

Adenauer acted in the best interests 
of his country. He believed his foreign 
policy might be dangerously weakened 
if Erhard became chancellor. The party 
was wise to unite behind its leader. 
Adenauer, unlike Hitler, has given wise 
and respected leadership. That’s why 
West Germans keep supporting him at 
the polls. In this respect, Germans are 
no more “meek followers” than Ameri- 
cans who often elect a president to 
more than one term in office. 

Critics, however, point to other signs 
they consider a threat to West German 
democracy. A recent survey of West 
German teen-agers revealed that nine 
out of ten students either knew nothing 
of Hitler, or thought he had done more 
good than evil. Said one _ student: 
“Hitler revived Germany. He did away 
with unemployment and built high- 
ways. 

Cyitics contend that if young Ger- 
mans are not better informed about 
Nazi atrocities they may some day 
make the same mistake their elders did, 
and allow another dictator t@ seize 
power. 

Other observers say the West Ger- 
mans have learned the lesson of Hitler 
and will never again surrender their 
dearly-bought freedom to a dictator. 

East Germans, alas, have had no 
opportunity even to try to govern them- 
selves democratically. When will they 
be given that opportunity? Only when 
Germany becomes a house united under 
democratic leadership. 





IT’S STEREO! ITS PORTABLE! 
NEW FROM ZENITH— 
JUST $4995"! 


Sets up for stereo in seconds. Just detach the slim-twin speaker 


(at right, below)—its look-alike mate is already in place! 


in Zenith quality for full, rich stereophonic 

Take a new Zenith sound. Plays all standard records, too. Four 
speeds; built-in 45 rpm spindle. Dual volume 

° controls; dual channel amplifier; dual needle 
radio back stereo cartridge. Remote speaker snaps back 


on for single cabinet portability. Trim, lightweight luggage 
styling in green and white Durastron. The Zenith Stereo- 


to school / Teen, Model DPS 30, priced for campus budgets at $49.95*. 


p A. More power, more tone, more good listening in Zenith’s all- 
this year ! new Americana. Special full-power chassis and Wavemagnet® 
% i antenna give you strong clear reception. Scuff resistant case 

in white, beige or ebony. Royal 250, $39.95*. 


B. Head of its class in looks and performance. Extra features 
in Zenith’s new Statesman bring you amazing tone quality 
usually found only at far higher prices. Precision Vernier 
tuning. Deluxe styling—4 color combinations. Royal 275, 
$49.95* 

$49.5 


C. New clock radio won't let you oversieep. Zenith Noc- 
turne with Snooz Alarmt timer wakens you to music, then 
calls you up to six times at 7 minute intervals. Long distance 
AM chassis. Wavemagnet® antenna. Four color combina- 
tions. AC only. C519, $39.95*. 


orty as Rare y 
CAG ILLINOIS 
The ~eohty of television, rr 
am high fidelity instruments, pho- * f| h ? QUA / l { Y Poe in 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years 1 S ’ 
of leadership in radionics exclusively. . +} x! 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price without d a ° fay: Je wre , lé na We ONS on 


batteries, where batteries are required, Prices 
and specifications subject to change without 





notice 
tRegistered trademark of clock supplier. 





Mii“ '“Tops, don’t miss. iiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Mii“ PORGY AND BESS (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Samuel Goldwyn. 

Directed by Otto Preminger.) 


At long last George Gershwin’s fa- 
mous opera, with its lovely songs and 


touching story, has been made into a 
movie. And a big colorful movie it is, 
with its setting of Catfish Row on the 
Todd-AO screen, and beautiful voices 
in solo, duet, and choral singing on 
the magnificent sound track. The fact 
that the singing voices of several of 
the leading players are dubbed does 
not detract fron: the total effect; and 
the well-written lyrics by DuBose Hey- 
ward (who also wrote the libretto and 
original novel) and Ira Gershwin come 
through beautifully —as does George 
Gershwin’s fine music which ranges 
from the lilting “Summertime” to Porgy’s 
lively “I Got Plenty o’ Nuthin’.” 





@ ‘Curtain Clinger’? 
Why so shy? The party's fun and 
they're all your friends. Don’t let a 
poor complexion stand in your way. 
Do something about it! 


© ‘Braggadoon’? 

You top everybody's story with a 
bigger, better brag. Clear up those 
blemishes and people will like you 
even as the ‘modest’ type. 





@ ‘Powder-Room Poppy’? 
You're in the powder room almost > 
all night—but the party's outsidel Ley 
A new ‘improved’ complexion 
would make you much braver. 





@ ‘Good Mixer’? 


You're at _— anywhere even 

if you‘re just sitting still and 

looking pretty. People are happy 

to have you near with that smooth, clear skin. 


Don't let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, orC type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock, Unlike 
caky cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. 

Young men use it after 
shaving tohelp heal razor 
rash! Get a jar today. 49 
to $1.23, plus tax. 


Noxzema 
Shin Groom 





The poignant tale of Old Charleston 
is put over by an excellent Negro cast 
with Sidney Poitier as the sweet-na- 
tured, crippled Porgy who loves Bess 
(Dorothy Dandridge) and shelters her 
after her lover, Crown (Brock Peters), 
kills a man in a crap game. Bess be- 
gins to lead a new life, caring for 
Porgy; but when Crown returns, Porgy 
kills him in self-defense. While Porgy 
is temporarily in prison, the weak Bess 
succumbs to the temptations of New 
York-bound Sportin’ Life (a role ex- 
pertly played, sung, and danced by 
Sammy Davis, Jr., as the very spirit 
of evil). Porgy and Bess is a long 
movie with an intermission. Unfortu- 
nately it forgets every now and then 


‘that a movie must move. At times this 


one is too static; but in spite of this 
flaw, the film version of this folk opera 
is exciting for its singing, handsome 
production, and acting. It is certainly 
something to be seen and especially 
to be heard. 


Mi iHERCULES (Warners. Produced 
by Federico Teti. Directed by Pietro 
Francisci.) 


The son of a Greek god and a mortal 
woman, Hercules is the superman of 
mythology. Although this movie doesn’t 
follow the Greek myth’s version of 
Hercules’ twelve labors, it is full of 
excitement of its own. Handsome, mus- 
cular Steve Reeves is mighty impressive 
in the title role. At times the plot 
gets complicated as it follows Hercules’ 
career in Jolco where, under the king's 
bidding, he runs a school for athletes 
and trains the army. Incidentally, he 
falls in love with the king’s daughter 
(Sylva Koscina). Hercules kills the 
Nemean lion and the Cretan bull. He 
has further adventures while search- 
ing for the Golden Fleece with Jason 
and the Argonauts; he outwits the 
warlike women called the Amazons; 
he finally overcomes the king of Jolco. 
Handsomely filmed in color, this Italian 
movie has a sound track dubbed in 
English and plenty of thrills for audi- 
ences who prefer action to mental ex- 
ercise. —Puiuie T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. iiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A) ; Western—(W). 
“viThe Horse Soldiers (D); The Un- 
vanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Nun’s 
Story (D). 
wvvyjohn Paul Jones (D); The Big 
Circus (D); The Rabbit Trap (D); The 
Five Pennies (M). 
“The Mysterians (D); Darby OGill 
and the Little People (C); Say One for 
Me (M). 
Curse of the Undead (D); Born to Be 
Loved (D). 
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Album of the Week 

Diahann Carroll/ Porgy and Bess (Unit- 
ed Artists). Let’s start off the year with 
the most exciting voice in popular music: 
Miss Diahann Carroll. Backed by the 
imaginative piano of Andre Previn (plus 
rhythm), Diahann offers ten songs from 
the Gershwin score of Porgy and Bess. 
Diahann tackles I Got Plenty o’ Nuthin’ 
with great bounce and verve. Other 
numbers, like Summertime and I Loves 
You, Porgy, reveal her range and 
dramatic power. Of the many Porgy 
albums ,around, this one takes the 


ribbons. 


New Popular 

Tenderly (Dot). Pat Boone’s 11th 
album in four years is filled with new 
and old hits (Tenderly, I’m in the Mood 
for Love, True Love, etc.) served up in 





Pat’s well-turned baritone. Billy Vaughn | 


supports him with a big beat. 


Cugat in Spain (RCA Victor). If | 
your stock of cha-cha-cha is low, better | 
lend an ear to this set. Cugie gathers | 


in Spanish pop (El Beso, El Relicario) 


with classical (Ritual Fire Dance, | 


Malaguena) and jackets them neatly 
into cha-cha-chas. 
New Jazz 


Lorraine Geller at the Piano (Dot). 
This is Lorraine’s only album, for she 


passed away suddenly last year. The | 
loss is definitely ours. Her jazz feeling | 
was honest and rooted deep in the 


blues. Hear her inventive piano versions 


of Poinciana or You and the Night and | 


the Music or her bright originals (Clash | 


by Night, Madam X). You will agree 
she is sorely missed by the world of 
jazz. 

The Vibe Sound of Peter Appleyard 
( Audio-Fidelity). Peter, a vibraphonist- 
pianist-drummer, comes from England 


to return much of the good jazz we | 


exported years ago. His piano solo on | 


Avalon is almost a note-for-note retake 
of an old Lionel Hampton gem. Other 


tunes: Liza, Blue Room, ’S Wonderful, | 


etc. Old ideas in new hi-fi. 
Pick o’ the Pops 

Joni James has a confession to make 
for MGM: I Get Jealous . . . Johnny 
Mathis has a big hit with Small World 
(Columbia). Give it a spin. . . . The 
Browns are ringing out Three Bells for 
RCA Victor. Have you heard this trio 
yet? . . . Columbia is still the GHQ for 
Johnny Horton’s New Orleans battlers, 
while Stonewall Jackson is off to meet 
his */aterloo. 

—Bos SLOAN 








MS \ 
This is the University look ... the distinctive, soft- 


rolling collar... medium-long, button down points... oxford fabric that’s 
“Sanforized” labeled. This shirt, made by Arrow, is the “Gordon Dover”. 
No other shirt in the world is quite like it. Available in blue or white. 


At your Arrow retailer. $5. 


FOR THE COMPLETE SH/RT WARDROBE... 


ARROW SPORT SHIRTS in exciting new 
Grand Canyon Colors. Many styles. 


ARROW KNITS. . . combine the good looks of 
a cardigan with the classic polo shirt. 


—-ARROW— 


Civett, Pearoay & Co., inc Wherever you go... youlook better inan Arrow shirt 





Smallest Size, Please 


An English manufacturer of motor 
car tires was the speaker at a business- 
men’s luncheon. In response to a toast, 
he said: 

“I have no desire or intention to in- 
flict upon you a long speech for it is 
well known in our trade that the longer 
the spoke, the bigger the tire.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


For Sale 


flooded lawn at 
during the recent 


Sign observed on 
Anderson, Indiana, 
high water: 

“Have Water. Will sell 1,000,G00 
gallons for five cents. Bring your own 
bucket.” 


Quote 
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~ Who Never Thought TAGs 


; NOW M Patra 


in Spare Time! 


Just Supply Friends and 
Neighbors with World- 
Famous Wallace Brown 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS... we't 


y Send You This Assort- 
ment On Approval Plus 
Everything Else... Free! 


Thousands who never earned 
extra money before now enjoy 
$50.00 to $600.00 cash. So can you! 
Everyone you know will buy their 
Christmas Cards from someone. 
Why not from you? With exciting 1959 Wallace Brown 
Line of famous Christmas Cards, you supply them with 
greetings so spectacular, so low priced, they sell on 
sight. Folks snap up 2, 3, 6 or more boxes. You make 
up to 5c on each one. It's easy! ‘Feature’ Assort- 
ment we send you does the selling for you. It’s fun! 
Mail coupon below TODAY! You'll be glad you dia! 


Christmas Ass’t 
This spectacular 
new Christmas 
Ass'tona al 


A $2.50 Value! 


' Samples of Our 
\ PCy, Popular-Priced 
F R 's 3 a Name-Imprinted 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Make even MORE MONEY with exquisite custom- 
designed NAME-IMPRINTED Christmas Cards, 
Exclusive, original cards are finest quality at prices 
everyone can afford. Send coupon for FREE samples} 
WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept.W-249 
11 East 26th Street - New York & 10, Ww. Y. 
T WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. wae 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, 
Please rush 2!-Card “ Feature’’ Christmas Ass’t on 


a orovel ig FRE E samples of Personal Christmas 
ards, FREE Catalog and money-making plans, 














Geod Advice 


The doctor was fuming when he 
finally reached his table at a civic din- 
ner, after breaking away from a woman 
who sought advice on a personal health 
problem. 

“Do you think i should send her a 
bill?” the doctor asked a lawyér who 
sat next to him. 

“Why not?” the lawyer replied. “You 
rendered professional services by giv- 
ing advice.” 

“Thanks,” the physician 
think I'll do that.” 

When the doctor went to his office 
the next day to dispatch the bill to the 
annoying woman, he found a letter 
from the lawyer. It read: 

“For legal services: $25.” 


said. “I 


Krazy Rapiipne 


From “‘Marty”’ 
‘lt sank every penny in English muf- 
fins. Then along came this pizza thing 
es wa” 


Perfect Squelch 


“Hi, sweetheart,” said the smart alec 
to the waitress as he entered the restau- 
rant. “Where have you been all my 
life?” 

The blonde sized him up coldly for 
a moment, then replied crisply, “Out 


of it, thank goodness!” 


Outspan. 8S. Africa 


Historically Speaking 


An Army private was filling out a 
questionnaire for a correspondence 
course. He was stymied a bit by the 
question: “How long has your present 
employer been in business?” But after 
a few moments’ worried thought, his 
eyes lighted up. 

“Since 1776,” he wrote. 

A MOA Journal 


Round and Round 


The custodian of the map and chart 
collection at the American Geograph- 
ical Society tells about a man who came 
in to borrow a globe for his son. The 
boy was studying the United States, 
so that’s what the father asked for— 
a globe of the United States. 


Saturday Review of Literature 


Prediction 


Senator Karl Mundt (Rep.-S.D.) 
passes on to younger politicians one 
of his own experiences. “In a meeting 
where others were to speak,” Mundt 
recalls, “I was told I had been allotted 
five minutes. I began by saying ‘If I 
speak more than five minutes, I hope 
you will vote for my opponent, and 
that he will be elected. I did—and 


they did—and he was!” 
Quote 


Thoughtful 


A ranch-reared city man, wanting 
his son to know life in the saddle, 
farmed out the teen-ager to an old 
rancher friend. After the boy had been 
at the cattle ranch a couple of months, 
his father made inquiry about his 
progress. 

“Well,” replied the rancher, “he’s a 
good worker, and already he speaks 
cow language. But,” and the old cow- 
man’s brow wrinkled dubiously, “he 
hasn’t learned yet to think like a cow.” 

Coronet 








b. 

> set $14.98 200 Ib. 
higher. Extra wts 

balance C.0.D. F.0.B 

URIE BARBELL 

Dept. 937 4, » Brooklyn 12, &. Y 


WALLET 


25° PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduotion 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beaviitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3', 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Semisteel sets approx. 10° 
Send 50% com 


14¢ per Ib 
Plant 





Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. América’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 





Hay, Hay! 


Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“I'm going to win it!” one of them 
declared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I've 
never known you to take a race that 
seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win 
this race and there'll be 30 extra bales 
of hay for you!” 

“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second. 
“No wonder you want to win. That 


ain't money!” 
The Texae Outlook 


Full Measure ‘ 

4 mathematician had been asked to 
speak at a banquet. He was in the midst 
of giving a long, dry talk when a man 
leaned over to his neighbor and said: 

“That fellow thinks by the inch and 
talks by the yard, but he ought to be 
booted by the foot.” 


Mary Anna Martin, University H. 8., Columbia, Mo 


Drip, Drip 
The reporter (like the doctor, lawyer, 
priest, and psychiatrist) tries to keep 
sources of his news confidential. On one 
occasion the veracity of a story, writ- 
ten by a reliable reporter, was ques- 
tioned. When he insisted that the tale 
was entirely true, the doubters pres- 
sured him for his source. 
“I got it,” he grinned, “from an un- 
impeachable leak!” 


Walter Winchell 


Tactfully Speaking 


A customer sat down at a table at a 
smart restaurant and tied his napkin 
around his neck. The manager, scan- 
dalized, called a waiter and said to 
him: 

“Try to make him understand as tact- 
fully as possible that that’s not done 
here.” 

Waiter (seriously to customer): “Shave 
or haircut, sir?” 

McCal) Spirit 


No Lie 


“My topic today,” said the professor, 
“is ‘The Lie. How many of you have 
read the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
text?” 

Nearly all of 
their hands. 

“Good! You are the group to whom 
I wish to speak,” said the professor. 
“There is no twenty-fifth chapter.” 


the students raised 


Through the Years 


Freshman: “I don’t know.” 

Sophomore: “I'm not prepared.” 

Junior: “I don’t remember.” 

Senior: “I don’t believe I can add 
anything to what has already been 
said.” 


Who's Who 


“Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“Well, you know the foreman is the 
man who stands around and watches 
the others work.” 

“Yes, anyone knows that. But why 
did he fire you?” 

“He got jealous of me. A lot of the 


fellows thought I was the foreman.” 
Journal) of Education 


All This and Heaven Too 


The telephone company put its new 
employee to work as collector of coins 
in pay phones. For two weeks after he 
got the job, he failed to appear at the 
office. Then one day he walked in non- 


43 


chalantly and said he had lost his key 
to the coin boxes. 

“Where have you been?” stormed the 
manager. “The cashier has been holding 
your salary for you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the amazed neo- 
phyte, “do I get a salary, too!” 


Coronet 


Eager Beaver 


Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet as 
to which would catch the first fish. One 
got a bite and got so excited that he fell 
off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if you're 


going to dive for them, the bet’s off!” 
McCall Spirit 








DON’T SPEND A PENNY 
FOR A PEN 'TIL YOU TRY IT! 





‘Test write a 


Parker Super 21 
Pen for 10 days 























SPECIAL BACK-TO-SCHOOL OFFER 


Even a great fountain pen value like the 
Parker Super “21” must be just right for 
you. That’s why Parker lets you try it before 
you buy it — for ten whole days. Best way 
to write yet. And the distinctive 
hooded nib protects point and fin- 
gers too. Try a Super “21” today! 


PLUS—FREE! A BIG BOTTLE 
OF SUPER QUINK INK 
Completely new — mixes 


with other inks — won't 
clog—even cleans old 


pens. 


Parker © 


COPYRIGHT 1958 BY + THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Lean to the left 
Lean to the right 
Stand up, team 


And—fight! fight! fight! 


He’s on the fifteen, the ten, the 
five—and he’s over! It’s a T-D! And 
the band strikes up the victory 
march. Hold your breath—the ball’s 
going up, up, right between the goal 
posts. That does it—the extra point 
after touchdown that wins the game! 

Football games ahead, with 
screams of joy as your team advances 
toward the goal line; moans of dis- 
appointment as they’re pushed back. 
When a new year starts, football 
games are just one of the many ex- 
citing events that mark the school 
year. Right now it’s likely that you're 
aiming for a special goal—athleti- 
cally, socially, scholastically. What- 
ever your secret dream is, it may 
be that extra effort, the point after 
touchdown, that makes it coife true. 


Q. I'm going to a new school this 
year and I’m afraid that I won’t make a 
good impression because I'm shy. I had 
lots of friends in my old school but 
I've known them since I was a child. 
How can I get off to a good start and 
make new friends? 


A. In the first days of school, old 
friends will be busy meeting and greet- 
ing one another and catching up on 
all the major and minor happenings 
since June. You may feel as overlooked 
as an ant among elephants, but you 
won't for long. Once the tumult and 
the shouting die down, you'll find that 
people are interested in getting to 
know the newest member of the class. 

You can discourage or encourage 
your classmates to be friendly. It’s all 
a matter of whether or not you look 
friendly. Keep a smile handy and use 
it often. You don’t have to be the one 
to start conversations, but you should 
look as though you would welcome 
other students’ overtures of friendship. 
When_ you're talking to Judi or Fred 
for the first time, ask questions about 
your new school—you're sure to have 
some. Your interest in the school will 
be the best indication to them that 
you're eager to make friends, and to 
be a part of Jefferson High. You may 


long to talk about the friends you left 
behind and the way you did things 
at your old school, but stifle that urge 
to say too much or to give the impres- 
sion that you wished you had never 
walked through the portals of Jefferson 
High. Keep smiling, be pleasant, and 
you'll find that your “shyness” is no 
more a handicap than it was back 
home. 


Q. Just how important are extracur- 
ricular activities in applying to colleges? 
At our school everyone seems to go into 
school activities so they'll have a better 
chance of getting into college. I don't 
want to join things just so they'll be 
on my record, but | am planning to go 
to college and if it’s important, then 
'll start joining. 


A. Activities are important—to you 
and to the college admissions board— 
but only when they're seen in proper 
perspective. Your school offers them, 
not as a means of helping you get 
into college, but as a means of helping 
you find and develop your interests 
and abilities. They provide the oppor- 
tunity for you to do things on your 
own, to show your initiative and follow 
through on projects that aren't closely 
supervised by your teachers. 

Why are colleges interested in your 
extracurricular activities? Simply be- 
cause they’re interested in selecting stu- 
dents who will benefit from a college 
education. This means that they are 
looking for people who not only can 
handle scholastic assignments, but peo- 
ple who show an interest in the world 
around them and who are eager to 
make the most of themselves and their 
abilities. 

When you consider school activities, 
be selective. Choose what appeals to 
you, not what you think would please 
a college admission board. And keep 
in mind that colleges are interested in 
people who show they know how to 
use their abilities—not waste them. The 
joiner who can list 25 separate clubs 
and activities won’t fool anyone but 
himself. 


Q. I'm getting tired of always being 
compared with my older brother. This 
fall I'm going to the school he just 
graduated from. How can I stop people 
from comparing me with him? 


A. Easy there! Everv time someone 








Christian Science Monitor 
“No, he goes to Elmwood High. His 
name is Jim—that’s why the letter ‘J'!’ 


asks if you aren’t Ray’s brother, don't 
jump to the conclusion that he’s sizing 
you up to see if you fit into Ray's 
shoes. More likely he’s just trying to be 
friendly, to make conversation by in- 
dicating that you have a mutual friend 
whose name is Ray! 

If Ray has set a good record for him- 
self as a student or an athlete or an all 
round “good guy,” you're probably 
more worried about living up to the 
standard of achievement he set than 
other people are. It’s possible that you 
dislike comparisons because you're 
afraid that people will be disappointed 
in you if you don’t excel in the same 
things that Ray did. 

Instead of being concerned about 
competing with your brother's record, 
concentrate on establishing your own. 
Don't let it get you down when people 
say that you're like or unlike your 
brother. Everyone who has an older 
brother or sister runs into the same 
problem. And believe it or not, this 
works in reverse, too. You may wish 
that you could come up with A’s in 
math, the way Ray did, while Ray 
wishes that he had your easy knack 
with English. 

if you think that you’re always stand- 
ing in your brothers shadow, you're 
wrong. It’s your outlook, not other 
people’s estimation of you, that places 
you there. People are interested in 
what you do, what you are. Why don’t 
you step out from behind Ray and show 
them! 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality. 
schocl, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you’d like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
N. ¥Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 





NEW ROYAL FUTURA made- 


especially for people who dont like to flunk out. 


People’s marks almost always move up when they start 
typing their work on a Royal FUTURA*. Here are just 


a few of the reasons why: 


Neat, easy-to-read writing. Say you're a teacher. Which 
paper do you start out liking better: one that’s scrawled 
out or one you can read? No answer needed. Even pro- 
fessional penmen can’t come close to the neatness you get 
by letting your fingers do a dance on the keys of a Royal 
FUTURA, the neatest-writing typewriter made. 

More think-time. The FUTURA, you see, is the port- 
able with all of the ease-features of the big standard 
office machines. These features let you put more thought 


into your work because you’re not having to think so 
much about your writing. Exclusive Touch Contrul® lets 
you have exactly the touch-pressure you want...Magic® 
Margin automatically takes care of your margins...and 
the neatness of course, takes care of itself. 

And apart from all this good-marks business, the 

FUTURA is fast. It helps you speed up your homework 
every single night. Yippee, and away we go. 
You ought to take a try at this machine at your Royal 
dealer’s. We think you'll like it a whole lot. And your 
father will like the fact that it costs pennies a day. 
Happy homework. 


Avery kookie typewriter, eh? You ought to see it in person 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation * World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters * *Trademark of Royal McBee Corp. 


World’s Most Wanted Portable « 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Something happened to my hair 
this past summer. It looks like straw, 
and feels like it, too. Can I do anything 
about this? 


A. Perhaps your hair has been sun- 
burned. Like your skin, it can be dried 
and coool by constant dunking in 
salt water and overexposure to the sun. 
If the ends are split, get them trimmed. 
Before washing your hair, give your 
scalp a hot oil treatment, rubbing a lu- 
bricating cream or oil well into it. Then 
wrap your head in a series of steaming 


hot towels. Follow up with a oe suds- 


ing, using a shampoo especially for dry 
hair. Between washings, which should 
be frequent, use a hairdressing and 
brush, brush, brush to get the natural 
scalp oils into circulation again. 


Q. I just took a look at my school 
clothes and nothing goes with anything 
else. What can I do? 


A. Keep calm and take another look 
.  . @ good one! Remember that certain 
things—a white shirt, a charcoal gray or 
beige sweater—are classics and will go 


with almost anything. A matching ker- 
chief and belt may help you to cc- 
ordinate an outfit. Above all, use this 
experience to guide you in future clothes- 
buying. Do not obey that impulse to buy 
a fad or a bargain. Stop and ask yourself, 
“Will it go with the clothes I already 
have or will I be stuck with another 
white—or shocking pink—elephant?” 


Q. How can I tell whether I really 
need to use a deodorant? 

A. The wise thing is simply to assume 
that, like most people, you do. If you 
use a deodorant every day, you won't be 
troubled by this question any more. 


Whodunit? . . . Will the person or per- 
sons responsible for the sudden disap- 

arance of buttons from shirts and 

ooks and eyes from skirts kindly replace 
them? No safety pins, please! 
oO oa ao 

For beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more handsome by far. 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it... 
It’s the people in front that I jar! 

This is merely a reminder to smile — 
but not mechanically. When a smile 
comes from deep inside you, it’s an ex- 
pression of ms | feelings, of enjoyment 
and friendship. It lights up your face 
and brightens the world around you. 
What a simple, easy way to improve 
your looks! 


The Whole Tooth ... Are you a paper- 
clip-biter? A wonnpedg aah Do you 
open plastic bags or bobby pins with 
the aid of your teeth? For the sake of 
your good looks and your health, don’t! 
Your teeth are made of enamel and will 
chip if you subject them to this unfair 
treatment. Chipped teeth are not only 
unsightly and uncomfortable, but they 
may become dental danger points. 


If the Shoe Fits . . Poros ly cau | 
flatter your foot, but it won’t do muc 
for your face if built-in pinches and 
squeezes make you miserable. When 
shoe-shopping, remember these points: 

1. Go to a store with a wide variety 
of sizes and styles. 

2. Go later in the day, when you've 
been walking about for a while and your 
feet are spread to maximum size. 

3. Stand up to be measured. If one 
foot is larger, take that size. The smaller 
shoe can be adjusted. 

4. Shoes should fit, but not by forcing. 
The widest part of your foot should rest 
easily in the widest part of the shoe, with 
enough room so you can wiggle your 
toes. The sole should be flexible, the 
heel snug. 

5. Give shoes a good trial — walk in 
the store to make sure they fit well. 

6. Don’t buy a shoe just because it’s 
a bargain. Find a style that’s attractive 
and feels comfortable . . . and stick to 
your last! 


A MODEL’S WAY TO BEAUTY 


Karen breakfasts for health 
and beauty . . eats her toast 
and drinks her milk for skin 
and hair as smooth as silk. 


Karen brushes for neatness 
and looks...a hundred strokes 
right on the beat, and then 
she combs to keep hair. neat. 


Karen beautifies for a touch 
of glamour .. . keeps her mir- 
ror sparkling bright and keeps 
her favorite lipstick light. 


Karen bounces with friendly 
gaiety .. . a gentle voice and 
charming smile are part of 
this girl’s gracious style. 





THE NEW DEODORANT WITH HOLD-OVER PROTECTION 


This is the problem: 24 hours a day is your speed—and 
your perspiration glands work healthily. But who’s got time 
for perspiration odor? You need a deodorant that doesn’t 
suddenly drop dead! 


This is the payoff: Mennen solves your problem with date-line 
—the first deodorant stick made especially for you. It’s cool, 


clean—and contains no alcohol—so it can’t crumble, can’t 
sting! And a special ingredient clings even after you bathe! 
Used regularly, date-line gives you hold-over protection. 
This is the pretty part: Choose your favorite color: pink, 
blue, green or yellow. Keep date-line on your dresser—carry 
one in your purse. Only 79¢, plus tax. 


BY MENNEN 
KEEPS YOU SWEET WHILE YOU’RE HAVING FUN 








BA a atti | you, can always tell 
| : a big wheel on campus 
by his (or her) 
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sample copy inside... 


SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


1959-60 


preparing better citizens 
for tomorrow... 


Today, in thousands of classrooms 
across the country, tomorrow's citi- 
zens are gaining a broader and 
deeper understanding of their 
world—reading Senior SCHOLASTIC 
each week. It brings them all the 
_ significant news—puts the events of 
the world into perspective for them. 
It gives them pertinent background 
intormation—“what's behind it”—to 
help them tollow the action, grasp 
the meaning. And each issue fea- 
tures a pair of major articles—one 
on a current topic in national affairs, 
the other in world affairs. 


But tor socia! studies in real depth, 
a broad knowledge ot tacts is just 
the beginning. Students must be 
encouraged to probe beneath the 
surtace—to examine, question, judge 
tor themselves. Each week Senion 
ScHocastic tea- 

tures a Forum 

Topic — presenting 

the “pros and cons” 

ot significant issues 

in current domestic 

and world aftairs. 

Especially suited 

tor classes in Prob- 

lems of Democ- 

racy — the Forums 

spark lively class- 

room debates, de- 

velop tar-reaching 

habits of inde- 

pendent critical 

thinking. Students are stimulated 
to form their own opinions, seek 
their own thoughtful solutions as 
they analyze and interpret the 
affairs of their world today. 


Note, at the right, the exciting 
range of features in SeNion ScHo- 
LasTic’s weekly program. Try out 
this copy with your students. See 
for yourself: Sen1or Scuoxastic will 
add depth and perspective to your 
social] studies program this year! 








In each issue: 


National Affairs Article—current subjects of vital tm- 
portance. See page 14 of this issue, and of first 
semester topics at right. 


World Affairs Article—keyed to current news, covering 
major areas in international relations. See page 10 of 
this issue, and list of first semester topics at right. 


Forum Topic of the Week—pro and con treatment ot 
timely controversial issues. See pages 8-9 of this issue, 
and list of first semester topics at right. 


News of the Week—tast-reading, impartial coverage— 
with pertinent background. See page 18. 


Science in the News—latest events trom the tascinating 
new world of science. See page 21. 


People—in the news, behind the scenes—“Newsmaker 
ot the Week”—see page 17. “World Personality”—see 
page 18. 


Guidance and Recreation—career planning, sports, 
hobbies, “Boy dates Girl” ... movies, records, TV 
guide. 


Testing Program—weekly test page on the issue's cun- 
tents. See page 32. Also two 40-minute review tests 
each semester. 


Exciting new features this year: 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE—Today, in laboratories and at 
drawing boards around the world, the frontiers of 
science are being pushed steadily outward. What lies 
ahead on these horizons? New weekly series explores 
research now in progress—problems scientists and en- 
gineers are now trying to solve. Each article is complete 
in itself, spotlighting a major field in which break- 
throughs are imminent. Social issues created by ad- 
vances of science also are discussed. See page 22. 


AMERICANS AT WORK—A valuable series to meet the 
need for economic literacy on the high school level. 
Each article—based on a case study from the news— 
explains an important economic principle, how it aftects 
our lives and the nation’s economy. See page 24. 


THE FINE ARTS—A new department, devoted to the 
classical arts. Designed to stimulate interest in painting, 
music, dance, theatre—this new feature is keyed wher- 
ever possible to World and National Affairs articles, to 
provide additional depth for social studies. See page 26. 





MAJOR ARTICLES COMING THIS SEMESTER... 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Germany—A House Divided 

Latin America—Uncle Sam Renews His 
Good Neighbor Policy 

Britain—John Bull Queues Up at the 
Polls 

Africa—Independence Remakes the Map 

Cuba—Which Way the Revolution? 

East and West—The Economic Tug of 
War 

Iraq—New Soviet Satellite? 

Iran—Ripe Plum for a Red Harvest? 

France—Trial Balance on the Fifth Re- 
public 

India—Stumbling Giant in a Red Shadow 

Pakistan—One Year of One-Man Rule 

Spain—A Dictator Seeks an Heir 

Scandinavia—Capitalism and Socialism 
Play on One Team 

Soviet Siberia—A Prison House Becomes 
a Treasure House 

United Arab Republic—One Dam 
Equals Two Million More Acres 


(Schedule of articles is dependent upon 
developments in the news and may be 
subject to revision.) 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Water—The Nation’s Number 

. Problem 

The Credit Card—Passport to Inflation? 

1960 Census—Uncle Sam Counts Heads 

America’s Waterways—Our Inland Ar- 
teries 

Spaceward Ho!—New Developments in 
Our Space Program 

Inflation—Need for New Safety Brakes? 

Farm Surplus—Blight or Boon? 

Immigration—Should Our Front Door 
Be Opened Wider? 

U. S. Railroads—Trouble Rides the Rails 

People’s Capitalism—Sold Across the 
Counter 

Radiation—New Counts on Fallout 

Housing—Problem with a Foundation 

Social Security— Tomorrow Always 
Comes 

Nuclear Power—Atoms for Aladdin’s 
Lamp 

Conservation - Watchdog in Uncle 
Sam’s Treasure House 
(Schedule of articles is dependent upon 

developments in the news and may be 

subject te revision.) 


One 


FORUM TOPICS 


U.S.-Soviet national exhibits — educa- 
= exchange or propaganda cir- 
cus 

Should the U.S. Government foot our 
1960 Olympic bill? 

Should jury trials be dispensed with in 
most civil cases? (Trial-by-jury vs. 
trial-by-judgs)} --— ~~ _ 

Should a woman be the Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate of a major political 


party? 

Is American-styled democracy the prac- 
tical form of government for new 
nations in Africa and Asia? 

Should a state tax the incomes earned 
within that state by residents of an- 
other state? 

Should the Federal Government sub- 
stantially increase its regulation of 
labor unions? (National High School 
Debate Topic for 1959-60) 

Should the U.S. aid Red nations such 
as Yugoslavia and Poland? 

Should schools be permitted to use 

punishment in dealing with 
chronic troublemakers? 

Should a nationwide prima be 
adopted for choosing Presidential 
candidates? 

Is it in the national interest for the 
Federal Government to withhold 
information from the public that 
does not affect national security? 

Should U.S. ambassadors be chosen 
from the ranks of career men? 

Would the expansion of Japanese trade 
with Red China threaten the security 
of the Free World in Asia? 

Should Antarctica be placed under a 
U.N. trusteeship? 

Should military aid to our allies get a 
larger share of U.S. funds than eco- 
nomic aid? 





4 big, new Specia! Issues 





U. S. and World Affairs Annual (Sept. 30)—Your Key 
to Understanding the News. 1959-60 edition packed 
with vital reference data, background summaries 
maps and charts. A continuing study aid, the Annual 
adds meaning and perspective to each week’s news. 


> 


Communism and America (Nov. 11)—A study in depth 
of crucial differences in political philosophy that 
divide the free world and the world of communism 
today; current developments, prospects. 


Your Career (Feb. 10)—A concise, practical guide 
to future education and career planning—includ- 
ing latest guidance information, lists of scholarships 
and free career pamphlets available to students. 


Our Gevernment at Work—Congress, the Executive, 
the Courts (Feb. 24)—A study of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, its policies and practices today. Essential 
reference material, this issue helps you bridge the 
gap between textbooks and current news. 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teaching Aids: 





Scholastic Teacher—Sent free with 10 or more student 
copies as your Teacher Edition of Sznion SCHOLASTIC. 
Weekly lesson plans, plus education news, new equip- 
ment and methods, special TV-radio guide for teachers. 
The only weekly news magazine for the teaching pro- 
fession. 





1959-60 World News Map-—Up-to-the-minute, full- 
color wall map (34” x 44”), designed exclusively for 
Scholastic subscribers by the Hammond Map Co. 
Map’s blank news panels can be kept up to date with 
specially edited news items in S—eNton SCHOLASTIC. 


Study Skills Workbook (Edition Il for High School)—64 
illustrated pages, including: How to Study, How to 
Read Maps, Charts and Graphs, How to Read News- 
papers and Magazines, How to Use the Library, How 
to Prepare a Term Paper. 10¢ each, up to the number 
of semester subscriptions—or twice the number of full- 
year subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test—Now in handbook form—Scholastic’s 

special series on standardized tests, prepared in co- 

operation with the Educational Testing Service. College 

Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. 

... how to prepare for them, their purposes, what the 

results mean and do not mean. 10¢ each, available up 

to the number of semester subscriptions—or twice the a ly FFTI N G 
number of full-year subscriptions. (This does not affect 

the number of Workbooks that may be ordered. ) TH FE 
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ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW 


Mail the attached card. If necessary you may 
revise a “tentative” order up to 3 weeks after your 
first copies arrive. You'll be billed only after your 
order is final. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is published weekly during the rs 

school year (30 issues). Subscription rates: 5 or more send your order to: 

copies to one address—70¢ per student per semester, 

$1.40 per school year. 1-4 subscriptions sold on annual SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

basis only, $1.50 each, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


HOW TO USE 
THE TEACHING GUIDE 


1. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current affairs lesson, 
several times a week, or as a supple- 
ment to the regular curriculum, you 
will find that the Teaching Guide (on 
this and the following page) otters a 
quick guide to the contents. 

2. Each week the Teaching Guide 
will offer discussion questions, activi- 
ties, assignments, references, and the 
answers to the objective-type quiz 
which appears on page 32. 

8. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assignment, 
Pivotal Questions, Summary or Appli- 
cation, Things to Do, and References. 
Some articles will be prefaced by de- 
tailed digests. These will make it un- 
necessary for you to re-read the article. 
Also, if you read the digest before you 
read the article, the digest wi!l help 
you to decide whether to use the article 
during the current week or to set the 
article aside for use later in the term. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine. Thus you can return 
to an appropriate article later in the 
semester. Also, it will help in review for 
the mid-term and end-term review tests 
each semester. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all the 
suggestions in the Teaching Guide. We 
hope that in selecting from them busy 
teachers will be aided in building a 
plan for the day or in developing a 
larger unit of work. 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Germany—A House Divided (p. 10). 
In our world affairs article ‘we take a 
searching look at the conditions which 
gave rise to the impasse between East 
and West that has kept Germany from 
uniting and West Berlin in ferment. 
Current political and economic develop- 
ments in East and West Germany are 
analyzed:~ 

Water—The Nation’s Number One 
Problem (p. 14). “Water, water, every- 
where, Nor any drop to drink” may well 
reflect the plight of too many communi- 
ties if progress in water conservation 
and development is not hastened. In our 
national affairs article we take a critical 
look at this major problem. 

U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions (p. 8). In 
our Forum Topic of the Week, we pre- 
sent arguments of those who believe 
that world peace is furthered by ex- 
changes of scientific and cultural ex- 
hibitions between the U. S. and 


U. S. S. R. and those who believe that 
we are being “taken in.” 

Americans at Work (p. 24). An eco- 
nomics feature in which we dip into 
the possible effects of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway on transportation costs and the 
economies of Great Lakes and Atlantic 
seaport cities. 

The Long, Long Tunnel (p. 22). The 
first in our new series, “Horizons of 
Science and Engineering,” illuminates 
the tunnel under the English Channel, 
connecting England and France, which 
may be in the works before too long. 


Germany—A House Divided 
(p. 10) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


At the end of World War II, Ger- 
many was occupied by the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia. Berlin, in 
the heart of the Russian zone, was also 
divided into four sectors. Although the 
Big Four agreed at Potsdam, in 1945, 
to reunite their four occupation zones 
later, the reunification of Germany has 
remained a major bone of contention 
in the cold war which divides East 
and West. 

Russia has recently put pressure on 
the West to get out of West Berlin. The 
West, at the Geneva conference of 
foreign ministers, has made it clear 
that it will resist by force if necessary 


any Soviet effort to take over Berlin. 
At present there are two Germanys: 
East Germany, nominally independent, 
is a Soviet puppet; West Germany is 
independent and allied with the West 
in NATO, The standard of living in 
East Germany is substantially below 
that enjoyed by the West Germans 
whose industrial production has soared 
since the end of the war. The West 
German government has been led by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer who re- 
cently changed his mind about being 
“kicked upstairs” to the presidency. 


A Lessen Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand why 
Germany has remained divided and the 
significance of the continued occupation 
of West Berlin in the cold war between 
East and West. 


Materials 


A wall map of Europe today showing 
political boundary lines or Scholastic 
Magazine’s World News Map 1959- 
1960. 


Assignment 


1. How did the Nazi regime (1933- 
1945) set the stage for the occupation 
of Germany by the Big Four? 

2. Describe briefly the political or- 
ganization of Germany today. 

8. West Berlin is a major bone of 





TIPS FOR 


new term. 


roll call. 


and at once. 


in the world.—H. L. H. 





Can you get off to a running start? We are not suggesting that teaching 
a class is like running a race, But we know from experience that time can 
be frittered away if routines are not established in the first days of the 


It is a good idea for students to be assigned to seats within the first 
day or two. A seating plan will help to fix pupils in their places and their 
names in your mind, Further, you can then check attendance without a 


On entering the room, students should know what to do in the event 
that you are untying a few clerical knots, or are otherwise engaged on 
unavoidable business. Pe haps they can copy the assignment which you 
have placed on the blackboard before their arrival, or study their mimeo- 
graphed assignment sheets, or review notes, ‘or read a feature in Senior 
Scholastic. The important thirg is for them to do something worthwhile— 


Does collecting test papers or homework or distributing papers take 
on the proportions of a ticker-tape parade down Main Street? Establish a 
routine for collecting papers so that one student deposits all papers in a 
neat pile on your desk quicker than you spell Khrushchev. 

When routine is established, the decks (and desks) are clear for the 
kind of action which can make teaching the most stimulating profession 


TEACHERS 
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contention between East and West. 
Explain. 

4. The reunification of Germany may 
depend on a happy ending to the cold 


war. Why? 


Motivation 

If an American soldier who advanced 
into Germany in 1945 could return to 
West Germany today, he would be 
amazed by the change that has taken 
place. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Let's look at the map of Germany 
today. What difference might it make 
in the returning American’s impressions 
if he visited East Germany rather than 
West Germany? 

2. (Modern history review) The 
problem of unification is not a new one 
in German history. Do you agree? 
Why? 

8. German high school history text- 
books seem to touch Germany under 
Hitler lightly. How might a more thor- 
ough understanding of the Nazi regime 
explain the division of Germany today? 

4. East Germany today is regarded 
generally as a puppet reg:me. West Ger- 
many is independent. Account for the 
difference in political status of each. 

5. If you were a German living in 
West Berlin, why might you be keenly 
concerned with negotiations carried on 
by diplomats of the Big Four? 

6. The West has made it clear to 
Russia that West Berlin will be de- 
fended by force if necessary. Are we 
wise to place such value on West Ber- 
lin? Defend your answer. 


Summary 


The unification of Germany, which 
seemed a short way off in 1945, now 
seems to await a long-range solution. 
Account for the differences which must 
be ironed out before East and West 
Germany can be united. 


Things to Do 


The class can assemble as a press 
conference interviewing one or more 
of the following statesmen on develop- 
ments in West Berlin: (a) Konrad Ade- 
nauer; (b) Christian Herter; (c) And- 
rei Gromyko. 


Water—The Nation’s Number 
One Problem (p. 14) 
American History, Economics, Civics 
Aim 
To acquaint students with the ;se- 
riousness of the growing water short- 
age in the U. S. and to discuss ap- 
proaches to meeting our ever-mounting 
water needs, 


Assignment 


1. Account for increased water con- 
sumption in the U. S. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


September 23, 1959 
Contemporary Affairs Test — 50 ob- 


affairs and social studies skills. Plus all 
the regular features— World Affairs 
Article, National Affairs Article, Forum 
Topic of the Week, Americans at Work, 
Horizons of Science and Engineering, 
The World of Art. 


September 30, 1959 
Special Issue—U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual—A key to understanding world 
news. today, including vital data on na- 
tions of the world, critical areas, the 
United Nations, and ten pages of maps 
in full color, 








2. Discuss briefly the progress and 
problems connected with each of the 
following ways of meeting the water 
shortage: (a) pollution control; (b) 
conservation; (c) purifying ocean wa- 
ter. 

8. The Federal Government should 
take a more active lead in solving the 
water shortage problem. Comment on 
the statement. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map on page 16. Which 
states are facing critical water shortages? 

2. Why has the proposed Feather 
River project in California stirred so 
much controversy? Do vou think the 
project should be approved? Defend 
your viewpoint. 

3. President Eisenhower has warned 
that water is fast becoming our most 
critical resource. Is this view justi- 
fied? Why? 

4. To what extent, if any, do we 
have a water problem in our com- 
munity? 

5. What do you think should be a 
major step in meeting the water prob- 
lem in our community? Our country? 

6. Water has been described as the 
“world’s lifeblood.” How accurate is 
this description? 


Things to Do 

1. A. science-minded student can 
give a chalk-talk on water tables and 
explain the process of distilling fresh 
water from salt water. 

2. A committee can report on steps 
being taken to meet or anticipate the 
water problem in the local community. 


U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions (p. 8) 
American History, World Hisiory, 

Problems of Democracy 

A pro and con discussion: Do “Exhi- 
bitions of Science, Technology, and 
Culture” between the U. S. and U.S.S.R. 
help to promote world peace? 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which about four students partici- 
pate. Determine, in advance, whether 
conflicting viewpoints will be repre- 
sented on the panel. A fifth student 
can act as moderator and introduce 
the topic. The moderator should also 
keep the discussion moving. After the 
panelists have had their say, he should 
invite questions and comments from the 
class. The moderator can summarize. 
As the arguments evolve, a student 
secretary can outline them~on the 
blackboard. The class can copy the out- 
line after it has been criticized. Feel 
free to step in if the panelists bog 
down. 

2. Class cartoonists can have a field 
day expressing themselves on the pros 
or cons of the question; others can 
try a verse or two in which they 
savor the flavor of the exhibits. 

8. Students can write “practice” let- 
ters to the editor of the local news- 
paper, or the real thing to Senior 
Scholastic, giving their viewpoints on 
the value of the exhibits. Letters should 
be kept to one side of a page and the 
correct form should be used. 

4. Refer students to “The World of 
Fine Arts” (p. 26) for a supplementary 
view of U.S.-U.S.S.R. art exchanges. 


Lifeline to the Heartland (p. 24) 
Economics, American History 
Aim — 

To help students understand the sig- 
nificance of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


for the economies of the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a businessman in one 
of the cities bordering the Great Lakes, 
what might you be thinking about the 
economic importance of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway? 

2. To what extent, if any, may the 
St. Lawrence Seaway affect the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans? 

8. How may the lowered cost of 
transportation of goods made possible 
by the Seaway affect you as a con- 
sumer? 


Things to Do 

It's a long look ahead to next sum- 
mer, but students can discuss with their 
families the possibility of a motor trip 
along the seaway next summer or dur- 
ing one of the longer vacation periods 
during the school year. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 32) 
I. Germany: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-d; 5-b; 6- 
d; 7-c; 8-c; 9-b; 10-d. 
Il. Water: 1-d; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-d; 6-d. 
Ill. Graphs: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T. 











Hut ook and 
isten — 


Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


Program Notes on 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


Programs subject to change. Check focal sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Sept. 17, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90 (Repeat): J. P. Miller’s widely 
acclaimed original, “The Days of Wine 
and Roses,” starring Cliff Robertson, 
Piper Laurie, and Charles Bickford. 
Sept. 24: “Child of Our Time,” the story 
of a hoy searching for love and under- 
standing as Europe has its time of trou- 
bles before, during, and after World 
War II. Based on the novel by Michel 
del Castillo. Seasonal premiere, Oct. 1: 
Pat Frank’s new novel, “Alas, Baby- 
« lon,” a story of disaster and survival 
the nuclear age, produced in coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of 
Civil Defense and Mobilization. This 
series will also present Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” this season. 
Sun., Sept. 20, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday 
Showcase (Premiere): Geraldine Page 
and Jason Robards, Jr., in John Franken- 
heimer’s production of “People Kill Peo- 
e Sometimes,” an original drama by S. 
e Pogostin. This drama of personal 
tragedy reveals a wife’s reaction to her 
husband’s demand for a divorce. Robert 
Alan Aurtiur, executive producer of this 
new series, wants to match the quality 
of the original video theatrical tradi- 
tion but also to extend its range. Oct. 4 
and 11: “What Makes Sammy Run?,” a 
two-part dramatization of Budd Schul- 
berg’s novel about Hollywood and the 
boy from the Lower East Side New 
York slums who claws his way to the 


top. 
Mon., t. 28, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “Body and 
Soul,” the stery of an impoverished 
young man's stru gle for fortune in the 
rize fight ring. ot Asinof adapts the 
it screen-play to television. Oct. 14: 
Graham Greene’s “The Fallen Idol,” the 
story of a young boy’s loyalty to a man 
suspected of murder. Nov. 9: Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel about a young doctor's 
struggles—“Arrowsmith.” Dec. 4: 
Charles Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” In all, 
Du Pont will present nine 90-minute 
dramatizations this season. 
Fri., Oct. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twi- 
light Zone: Rod Serling’s first -series, 
half-hour dramas about stranger-than- 
fiction, fantasy, and the occult. Ac- 
cording to Serling, “There is a sixth 
dimension beyond that which is known 
to man. It is the middle ground between 
light and shadow—between man’s grasp 
and his reach; between science and 
superstition; between the pit of his 
fears and the sunlight of imagination. 
It is an area that might be called ‘The 
Twilight Zone’.” Serling has written a 
great many provocative scripts, four of 
which are reprinted with a thoughtful 
analysis of writing in “Patterns” 
(Bantam Books, 50 cents), a good pa- 
perback for students to read in their 
study of TV drama. 
Mon., Oct. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “Winterset.” Nov. 15: Henrik 
Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” starring Julie 
Harris. Dec. 13: A Christmas Show. ae. 
10: A repeat live colorcast of “The 


Cradle Song.” May 2: Maurice Evans in 
“The Tem) 

" 7, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Spe- 
cial Tonight (Premiere): “The Bells of 
St. Meey s” produced by David Suss- 
kind. Claudette Colbert stars as Sister 
Benedict, the baseball-play. nun, and 
Robert Preston is Father O'Malley, the 
genial priest. 

Fri, Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Moon and Sixpence: Starring Sir Lau- 


he 


Ralph Bellamy stars as Tom Jefferson 
on Our American Heritage Sunday, 
October 18, 8 p.m., over NBC-TV. 


rence Olivier, Jessica Tandy, Hume 
Cronyn, and Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

Thurs., Nov. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Hem- 
ingway’s “The illers”: The classic 
short story about the arrival of two 
hired killers in a small town. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


CBS Reports (Hour-long informational 
broadcasts during prime evening time): 
Fred W. Friendly, Edward R. Murrow’s 
silent partner, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive producer of this once-a-month 
series 

NBC public affairs and documentaries: 
Starting late in the fall, a whole new 
series of Project 20 programs will be 
shown. Topics include “Mark Twain's 
America,” “Story of Ragtime,” “The 
1930’s,” and “Not So Long Ago” (on 
America from 1945-50). There will be 
12 new interviews in the Wisdom series, 
a Somerset Maugham, David 
Low, and Clement Attlee. Among doc- 
umentaries will be an analysis of 
America’s high schools. 

Thurs., Sept. 17, 2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Woman!: “Is the American Woman 
Losing Her Femininity?,” an hour-ion 
discussion of the complex question o 
whether or not the American woman 
of today is achieving the fullest reali- 
zation of her true nature. This is the 
second in a projected series of women’s 


7-T 


eles on afternoon programs; the 
t—on early marriage—was very well 
received. Home economics classes for 
mature students might consider view- 
these in class. Nov. 9, 11:00 a.m., 
“The Marriage That Failed,” an exami- 
nation of the facts behind. our rising 
divorce rate. Wed., Dec. 16, 4:00 p.m., 
“You Can’t Raise Children by the 
Book,” an attempt to distill the best out 
of conflicting theories of child rearing. 
Sun., Oct. 18, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American itage (Premiere): The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society cel- 
ebrates its 100th anniversary by enter- 
ing TV with a series produced by 
Mildred Freed Alberg and based on the 
research of American Heritage mage- 
zine. Ralph Bellamy stars in “Divided 
We Stand,” a drama of a little-known 
but provocative episode involving 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Six vital periods in U.S. history 
will be dramatized through treatment 
of significant events in the lives of six 
great Americans chosen from a variety 
of fields. Mrs. Alberg says, “We intend 
to bring fresh facts and new perspec- 
tive to each era and personality in 
terms of first-class theatre, featuring 
outstanding stars. But we hope our en- 
tertainment will be more than good 
theatre, for through our dramas we 
mean to stir the mind and reawaken 
the sense of pride in our country’s her- 
itage.” Nov. 22: Eli Whitney. Jan. 24: 
John Charles Fremont. Feb. 21: U.S. 
Grant. Mar. 20: Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Apr. 10: Andrew Carnegie. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


Sundays (NBC) The Catholic Hour: The 
first presentation anywhere of the Cath- 
olic Mass in English in an effort to 
“communicate its meaning as clearly 
as possible to a general audience” (Oc- 
tober—date to be announced). Two pro- 
ome deaiing with the recent Vatican 

ecree bringing about changes in the 
liturgy of the Mass (October). A series 
of four or five programs designed as an 
introduction to e Bible (January, 
1960). A series of four programs deal- 
ing with the Catholic approach to the 
arts in the past and present, two on art 
and architecture, two on music. 

Sundays (NBC) Frontiers of Faith: A 
filmed report on Africa, with Dr, Emery 
Ross, Dr. Aibert Schweitzer’s personal 
representative in America (September.) 
A series of three dramas on the “mid- 
dle years” in the life of American men 
and women (September). A series cf 
six dramas deal with Christian eth- 
ics (February, 1 to mid-March.) 

Sundays (NBC) The Eternal Light: Two 
programs marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Sholem Aleichem. 

a one-man show featuring Theo- 
dore Bikel, ballad singer and actor; and 
a drama based on the Flushing Remon- 
strance, the 17th-centur uaker dec- 
laration of religious liberty in New 
Amsterdam. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mon., Sept. 7, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
High Road—with John Gunther (Pre- 
miere): A new adventure-travel series 
designed to give viewers an inside look 
at a variety oi subjects from space 
travel to jazz music and from Ne 
York to the Himalayas. Starting ee 26, 
the show moves to Saturdays, 3: m. 

Mon., Sept. 28, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Dr. Harvey White’s 
atomic age physics course to be re- 
peated, five days a week. This program 
met with such success that a nysain it 
each weekday morning will be a color- 
cast series on modern chemistry. Near- 
ly 300 colleges and universities expect to 
carry credit for this cuurse. Planned 
primarily for high school teachers, 
modern chemistry will be telecast, 6:30 
a.m. to 7:00 a.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, Sept. 28-May 27. Dr. John W. Bax- 
ter, professor of chemistry at Univ. of 
Florida since 1952, will be the teacher. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 














announcing . . . 





a distinctive new idea in reading 


The Campus Book Club 
for young adults 


“Solid Reading Fare at Substantial Savings” 





high students . . . the world’s great 








VITAL, VARIED SELECTION 


Each CBC list represents the spread of reading inter- 
ests and abilities in senior high. There are books to 
challenge all the ers of ee students, 
and books to spark the interest of students who say 

don’t like to read. Each list embraces the entire 
field of literature, providing biography and classics 
. . » Science, reference, humor . . . drama and poetry 
. .» modern fiction, current non-fiction. 





SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
The Campus Book Club is an affiliatebof Scholastic Book Services. 
Selections are chosen by Scholastic editors to meet the range of 
reading interests in senior high, to supplement vital areas of Eng- 
lish and Social Studies, and to supply—in large part—the reading 
background demanded by colleges today. 


ENDORSED BY TEACHERS 
Inaugurated on a small scale just a year ago, Campus has met 
with wide enthusiasm. Teachers write: Campus is “the best invi- 
tation to good reading we've seen” . . . “a perfect opportunity for 
college-bound students” . . . “a worthy way to encourage reading 
of good books”! 


Try Campus Book Club this year. It’s the convenient, economical 
way to bring your students meaningful adult literature—to foster 
reading of “the world’s great books’! 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Significant adult reading to challenge senior 
classics 


current best-selling books to supplement class 
study. . . . All of these are now available to your 
students at little cost. The Campus Book Club 
offers young adults a wide selection of outstand- 
ing paperbound books — at discount prices! 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


Six times yearly CBC members may choose from 
among 21 -sized books — most priced at 
less than 50¢—all offered at discount rates. 


No dues, no requirements, no obligation to 


“keep buying .” Full mem 
with a first order. Ordering penne is easy; 


students can handle all detai 











FREE MATERIALS! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START A 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy to tell stu- 
dents about the Campus Book Club—to show a class 
secretary how to run the Club. Materials include 
reviews of forthcoming selections, full book annota- 
tions for your use. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send pumice information on how to start a 
Campus Book Club, including free student mate- 


rials and teaching aids. No cost or obligation, of 
course. 


Teacher’s Name 





School 





School Address. 





Zone. State. 





City. 
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